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ABSTRACT 


The theory of race relations is in confusion because of the failure to distinguish the sociopsychological 
which is universal from the cultural which varies. It is a universal human fact that people tend to consider 
as different those who look different; the differences are evaluated in cultural terms. Thus segregation is 
rooted in sociosensory perception, not in a social system, cultural pattern, or prejudice. Members of cultural 
and racial minorities must realize and accept the fact that in certain significant aspects of their personalities 
they actually are different. Otherwise they are likely to misinterpret as a plot what is actually only a natural 


majority reaction to personal differences. 


In our age, in which a confused social re- 
ality reflects itself in a distorted way in the 
broken mirror of an equally confused social 
science, the social scientist must again and 
again call the attention of his fellow-men as 
well as of his fellow-social scientists to cer- 
tain facts whose significance is neglected or 
even ignored, not because they are so hid- 
den but rather because they are so obvious.' 
The theory of race relations, too, is in a state 
of incredible confusion because certain ob- 
vious but highly important facts which de- 
termine the dynamics of race relations are 
either ignored, misinterpreted, or not taken 
adequately into account. 

In order to understand correctly certain 
basic dilemmas and difficulties in race rela- 
tions, it is urgently necessary to make quite 


explicit the difference between the socio- 


psychological proper (perceptual) and the 


t See my article, “Why Psychologists Tend To 
Overlook Certain Obvious Facts,” Philosophy of 
Science, X, No. 3 (July, 1943), 204-7. The same 
applies, of course, to sociologists. 
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cultural factors operating in these relations. 
The factors mentioned first are part of the 
direct experience and are more or less uni- 
versal in nature; the second are specific forms 
of interpretation and evaluation varying 
from culture to culture. 

What we term “sociopsychological fac- 
tors proper,” or perceptual factors in race 
relations, are simply the manifestations of 
the fact that people who, in a significant 
way, look different to one another, have a 
tendency to consider one another as not only 
looking different but also as being different. 
And they have this tendency because our 
sociosensory perception of the physical ap- 
pearance of other people is essentially sym- 
bolic in character: the external personality 
is immediately perceived as a “manifesta- 
tion” of the inner personality which it, ac- 
tually or supposedly, reveals and represents 
—an obvious state of affairs, by the way, 
which applies not only to the social psy- 
chology of race relations but to the social 
psychology of all interhuman relations. A 
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child, for instance, is (in terms of the socio- 
psychological reality) a person who looks 
like a child, even if he has the mind of an 
adult; he is then considered to be a clever 
child, but still a child because he looks like a 
child. (Schopenhauer declares in one of his 
writings that in terms of human relations 
only our physical appearance is “cash’’; 
everything else is only “‘check.”’)? 

Since members of different racial groups, 
like white people and Negroes, look signifi- 
cantly different, they have a very strong 
tendency to consider each other not only es 
looking but also as being different and, con- 
sequently, as belonging to two different 
groups (the degree of disparity between the 
bodily appearance plays, as experience 
shows, an important role). They have this 
very strong, possibly irresistibly strong, 
tendency, whether they are explicitly aware 
of it or not, whether they honestly admit it 
or hypocritically deny it, whether they 
would be able to define what this “being 
different” means or not. This means also 
that this basic sociosensory perception of 
difference in physique plays a powerful role 
in the conscious, and probably still more 
powerful role in the unconscious, group iden- 
tification. Looking at each other is the most 
primary form of conversation. Between 
white people and Negroes the initial and 
basic part of the “conversation” is conclud- 
ed before they start to talk with one an- 
other. In spite of Marxian theories, we are 
unconsciously more deeply identified with 
those who talk as we talk, behave as we be- 
have, and look as we look than with those 
with whom we have identical economic in- 
terests—again, whether we are aware of it 
or not, whether we admit it or not. ““We,” 
“you,” and “they” mean certainly one thing 
to the white person and another thing to the 
Negro. 

* We are using in this article the term “social! per- 
ception” to designate the difference between the per- 
ception of persons as over against the perception of 
things (see F. Heider, “Social Perception and Phe- 
nomenal Causality,” Psychological Review, Vol. LI 
[1944] [contains a good bibliography). 

3 I wish to report here an incident which, I think, 
readers of this paper who have some sense of humor 
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To put it another way, our bodily ap- 
pearance (“external personality”) consti- 
tutes obviously an integral and, in terms of 
social identification, extremely important 
aspect of our total personality. As a matter 
of fact, it is the core of our social image. 
Consequently, in terms of the sociopsycho- 
logical reality, people who look different are 
different. I think that we should realistically 
admit this fact and discontinue to deceive 
ourselves and one another. Nobody, in fact, 
is seriously able to believe that white people 
and Negroes belong to the same social 
group, because our eyes tell us that this is 
not true—and the eyes are our sense of reali- 
ty. In everyday life we believe what we see. 
Thus, the real segregation is not in space but 
in sociosensory perception. And its basis is 
not a “cultural pattern” or “social (caste) 
system” or “prejudice” but the nature of 
our perceptual experience. The truth is that 
we tend (or pretend?) to discuss the prob- 
lems of race relations on too high a level of 
abstraction and are forgetting often their 
all-important and “obvious” basis. We for- 
get the obvious fact that human relations 
operate not on the level of abstract scientific 
truth and knowledge but on the level of 
common-sense perception. The Negro is not 
the man whose personality characteristics 
are defined in a textbook but the person 
whom we see.* 

Therefore, as long as white people and 


will enjoy. Recently, I had a conversation with a 
(Negro) sociologist who advocatesa strictly Marxian 
approach to the problems of race relations. During 
our conversation he challenged quite definitely my 
insistence upon the significance of the physical ap- 
pearance as a basic factor in race relations. A little 
later our sociologist (let us call him Dr. X) referred 
toa Nisei social scientist but called him several times 
mistakenly not by his real name, M, but by the name 
of another Nisei scientist whose name is H. Next day 
I wrote to the Marxian sociologist the following 
note: “Dear Dr. X: By calling Mr. M. during our 
conversation yesterday mistakenly Mr. H., your un- 
conscious indicated to you politely the real basis of 
interracial problems which your consciousness is re- 
luctant to admit and to accept. This is the reason of 
your own mystical (Marxian) approach to something 
which in itself is perfectly clear.” 

4 See my article “The Image of the Other Man,”’ 
Sociometry, III, No. 3 (July, 1940), 277-91. 
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Negroes consider each other as being “dif- 
ferent” or as belonging to “two different 
groups,” and nothing but that, this attitude 
cannot, in my opinion, be called a “preju- 
dice,” because it is based on the sensory per- 
ception of a difference which is actually 
there. The prejudice proper comes in only 
when the existing differences are interpreted 
and evaluated in terms of inferiority or other 
culturally determined stereotypes. Whereas 
the sociopsychological reaction to people of 
different physique as “being different” and 
“belonging to another group” seems to be 
more or less universal, the way this differ- 
ence is interpreted and evaluated is specific 
and varies from culture to culture. 

An incident will illustrate the misunder- 
standing bound to develop when people are 
not aware of, or confuse, the difference be- 
tween the perceptual and the cultural fac- 
tors in race relations. A number of my 
Negro students (at Talladega College) told 
me last year that, wherever white American 
troops arrived in Europe, they at once 
propagandized against the Negroes. When I 
asked them how they arrived at this general 
conclusion, they answered that this is shown 
by the fact that, wherever Negro troops ar- 
rived in Europe, they found themselves con- 
fronted by a European population which 
reacted to them, and treated them, in a dif- 
ferent way than they reacted and treated 
the white American troops. The reasoning of 
these students was quite sound—only the 
presupposition was false. Since they were 


told by certain teachers and were reading in 


certain books that all dilemmas in race rela- 
tions are the result only of a “cultural pat- 
tern” or “social system,” they assumed that, 
where there is another pattern and system, 
the Negroes are not considered to be “differ- 
ent” (which allegedly is a “prejudice”). It 
was by no means an easy task and required 
overcoming a considerable resistance and 
suspicion to explain to those students that, 
in so far as the European population reacted 
to the Negro-Americans as being “differ- 
ent,” this did not require or imply any prop- 
aganda—that they reacted simply to a dif- 
ference in physique which is there and in a 


way as more or less all people react to it 
everywhere. That, in other words, this reac- 
tion to a different physique is in itself not a 
specific “cultural factor”; that it operates 
not only in the “South,” or only in the Unit- 
ed States but everywhere, and that what 
varies are only the superimposed cultural 
interpretations and evaluations.s 

It seems to me that this example shows 
clearly the boomerang effect which is bound 
to develop if we confuse the sociosensory 
and the cultural factors in race relations. If 


5 Louis Wirth made recently (May 2, 1948), asa 
participant in the “University of Chicago Round 
Table” discussion on “What Do We Know about 
Prejudice?”’ the following statement: “We do know 
that prejudice is not inherited. It is acquired. And, 
if it is made by man, then it can be unmade by man.” 
In my opinion this statement is, in a regrettable way, 
confused, misleading, and even socially harmful. It 
is confused because Dr. Wirth does not make clear 
whether he thinks that white people are prejudiced 
if they consider Negroes as being “different” (as be- 
longing to “another group’) or whether he thinks 
that white people are prejudiced only if they consid- 
er Negroes as being inferior. In my opinion, consid- 
ering people of a different physique as being different 
is not prejudice but correct perception. Prejudiced 
is not he who admits that people who are different 
are different but he who denies it or even insists that 
people who are different are alike. An important as- 
pect of the crisis of our age has its roots in this con- 
fusion. (A full clarification of this confusion and its 
implications will be presented in another article, now 
in preparation, on “The Idea of Equality and Its 
Distortions.”) The statement of Dr. Wirth, further- 
more, is misleading, first, because it is a fallacy to 
assume that, if something is inherited, it cannot, and 
that, if it is acquired, it can, be modified; and, sec- 
ond, because if we all would start to argue in other 
areas along the lines indicated by Wirth, then some- 
one could say, for instance, that language, since it is 
made by man, can be unmade. The truth, of course, 
is that there are many things which are “made by 
man” and still cannot be unmade. The real trouble 
is that different men are trying to unmake different 
things made by man. Whereas Dr. Wirth, for in- 
stance, wants to unmake what he, in a confused way, 
defines as a “prejudice,” I, in this footnote, am try- 
ing to unmake the man-made misconceptions of Dr. 
Wirth about prejudices. Finally, the statement by 
Wirth is, to my mind, socially harmful because, in- 
stead of promoting a realistic understanding of the 
basic problems, it rather increases the confusion by 
fostering naively optimistic illusions, and thus false 
expectations, as to the prospects of eliminating, or 
= reducing, the disturbing factors in intergroup 
relations. 
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the Negroes are unaware—as they are some- Once the distinction between the socio- 
times unaware—that the reaction of white sensory and the cultural factors in interra- 
people to themselves as being “different” is cial relations is made explicit, it becomes 
not a “prejudice” but rather an inevitable clear that the tendency of white people to 
reaction to their different appearance, then consider Negroes as being “different,” as 
there is serious danger that they (like many _ belonging to “another” group, is much more 
other minority groups) might developakind deep-seated than the tendency to consider 
of collective persecution mania and misin- them as being inferior or whatever else is sug- 
terpret as a plot what, in fact, is only a gested by the particular cultural pattern. 
natural reaction to an aspect of their Hence, although it is not easy, and will not 
personality. be easy, to convince white people that 
Before discussing some practical implica- Negroes are not inferior, this is still easier 
tions of this obvious but neglected distinc- than to convince them that they are not 
tion, we wish to insert at this place some re-_different.® 
marks about certain characteristic differ- We have also, realistically, to keep in 
ences between interracial and intercultural mind that, whereas the basic distortion on 
relations. The basis and core of interracial _ the side of whites consists in considering the 
problems is the difference in external per- Negroes as being inferior, it is a kind of 
sonality, and differences in inner personality counterdistortion on the side of the Negroes 
are mainly (even though not exclusively) a (at least among the assimilationistic Ne- 
consequence of the reaction of theindividual groes) to minimize, or even to deny, that 
to his own different appearance, or rather there is any difference at all—which is a 
his reaction to the actual or anticipated re- very poor strategy indeed; for, to repeat it 
action of others to his own appearance. On once more, people who look different are dif- 
the other hand, the basis and core of inter-__ferent in terms of the common-sense socio- 
cultural relations and problems are differ} psychological reality. When we take these 
ences in inner personality which manifest facts into account, it seems to me that a 
themselves primarily not in differences of realistic strategy of Negroes concerning 
the physical appearance but in differences of , quality should not define as its goal, at 
language, manners, and philosophy of life; “least not as its immediate goal, being ac- 
Consequently, it seems fair to say (ever) knowledged as not being different but being 
though this statement is, admittedly, an acknowledged as not being inferior. I am 
oversimplification of the existing state of af- fully aware that admitting difference has 
fairs) that members of different racial also its dangers, but these dangers are in my 
groups, if no concomitant cultura! differ- opinion less grave than the boomerang ef- 
ences are involved, are often less different fect of denying differences which are obvi- 
tha they look, whereas members of differ- ously there. 
ent cultural groups are often more different If white people and Negroes associate 
than they look. As a result, members of ra- with each other without silently assuming 
cial minorities are at once not admitted to and admitting that they associate with each 
the ingroup, whereas members of cultural other as white people with Negroes but 
minorities, especially if there are nostriking- rather try to maintain the pretense that 
ly perceivable differences such as differences 
of language, might beat firstadmitted and ac- be 
cepted but are later rejected when the more classified in the following way: (a) differences of ex- 
subtle and more hidden differences of inner _ ternal personality; (6) differences of inner personali- 
personality become apparent. This, by the ty asa result of the reaction to their own different 
way, explains one significant difference be- personality 
tween the fate of the Negroes and the fateof ~ 


mental differences; and (d) culturally conditioned 
the Jews. differences. 


= 
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there is no difference because “all men are 
men,” then, paradoxically, no genuine hu- 
man relations can develop; for what really 
happens is that they conceal from each other 
that they consider each other as white 
people and Negroes, and the relation re- 
mains insincere and distorted. Since people 
are different, they can associate with one an- 
other on the primary level only as being dif- 
ferent and recognizing one another as being 
different. 

ther important implication of our 
atlalysis is that Negroes should consciously 
maintain a certain degree of group solidarity 
as Negroes. There are two reasons for this 
suggestion. First, it is extremely probable 
that, even when equality is once fully at- 
tained in terms of not being considered by 


the white majority as being inferior, the 
Negroes still will be faced by the dilemma 
of being considered as being different—for a 
long time to come. A realistic strategy of 
race relations should, therefore, take this 
fact into account in order not to lose itself in 
too distant, if not entirely utopian, goals. 
And, second, if the Negroes would refuse to 
identify themselves consciously with the 
Negroes as a subgroup, then they would de- 
velop a kind of collective neurosis, as do 
other minorities, too; for the conscious “we” 
would in case of such an attitude be persist- 
ently in conflict with the unconscious “we,” 
and this inner split would inevitably reflect 
itself in different pathological distortions of 
the Negro personality. 

CHICAGO 


COMMENT 


LOUIS WIRTH 


It is a generous overstatement on the part of 
the author of this article to say that “the theory 
of race relations...is in a state of ...con- 
fusion,” for in fact no ‘‘theory of race relations” 
in any real sense of the term can be said to exist. 
Unfortunately, Dr. Ichheiser does nothing to 
lessen this confusion but, in fact, accentuates it. 

The distinction that he seeks to make be- 
tween “‘sociopsychological factors proper” and 
“cultural factors” is a case in point. He identi- 
fies the former with the “manifestations of the 
fact that people who, in a significant way, look 
different to one another, have a tendency to con- 
sider one another ... as being different” and 
then adds that these different looks are not in- 
trinsically but symbolically significant for race 
relations. At the same time, he says that these 
perceptual factors are “part of the direct experi- 
ence and are more or less universal in nature.” 
To ascribe universality to physical characteris- 
tics which serve a symbolic function is, of 


course, to ignore the fact that symbols are me / 


bols only as a result of cultural definition. 

In Negro-white relationships, Dr. Ichheiser 
holds, the difference in bodily appearance (pre- 
sumably skin color) is seized upon as the crucial 
difference between the races on the basis of 
which they not merely “look different” but ‘“‘are 
different.” He fails to mention that there are 
many physical characteristics by which many 


individuals may be differentiated; that some of 
these differences are seized upon while others are 
not. The reason is simple. Certain physical char- 
acteristics are defined as socially significant. 
Others are not. The selection of those char- 
acteristics that are socially important is under- 
standable only in the light of history and of the 
cultural setting. This is not a “universal,” as the 
author tries to make us believe, but a specific 
cultural factor. 

One might ask, for example, why blond- 
haired persons do not react especially differently 
to brunets or to red-haired people than they do 
to their own kind. The answer is that these char- 
acteristics have not been historically and cultur- 
ally selected as symbols significantly differenti- 
ating between social groups. Dr. Ichheiser fails 
to mention that there are societies in which the 
pattern is not to perceive the darker-skinned 
person as different. In some respects, Brazil is 
one case in point. The authentic literature is full 
of documented cases of people living in America 


as well as in other countries who, under the most 


careful scrutiny, do not appear even to “see” a 
Negro as different. White people who eat to- 
gether with Negroes, work with Negroes, dance 
with Negroes, and even share more intimate ex- 
periences with them are not necessarily deceiv- 
ing themselves in thinking that there is no sig- 
nificant difference between them and their 
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darker-skinned associates. I do not believe that 
all these people are intentionally dishonest, emo- 
tionally confused, and personally disordered, as 
Dr. Ichheiser seems to imply. It is interesting to 
note that throughout the article Dr. Ichheiser 
speaks only of “the Negroes” and never refers 
to a specific Negro in a specific context. 

The author says that “‘we are unconsciously 
more deeply identified with those who talk as 
we talk, behave as we behave, and look as we 
look than with those with whom we have identi- 
cal economic interests.”’ He seems to be unaware 
of, or to have conveniently forgotten, the nu- 
merous cases of Negro-white solidarity along 
purely economic lines in trade-unions, in agri- 
cultural associations, and in many other areas of 
life. 

The author states that “we believe what we 
see,” and he implies that what we see is the 
“racial characteristics.’’ It may sometimes be 
true that we believe what we see, but in many 
other cases it is not true. We believe what we are 
toid to believe and what we are taught to believe 
by many sources and mediums of communica- 
tion ranging from the parent and the play group 
through the textbook, the radio, the movies, and 
the newspaper down to the demagogue. And 
this applies to all walks of life and to all aspects 
of perception. In the relationship between the 
dominant white, Protestant, Anglo-Saxon group 
in the United States and ethnic or religious 
minorities, it is sometimes only the name of the 
member of the minority group that they “see,” 
and, having seen it, they go no further and prob- 
ably never see him in person to react to his per- 
sonal looks. The author fails also to consider the 
case of the very light-skinned ‘“‘Negro” who is 
seen as different only when the white person dis- 
covers that his parents were Negroes. Suddenly, 
the person is seen as different, though obviously 
his physical characteristics have not changed 
from moment to moment. 

When Dr. Ichheiser says that the “reaction 
to a different physique is in itself not a specific 
cultural factor. ..and that what varies are 
only the imposed cultural interpretations and 
evaluations,” he is patently failing to under- 
stand the nature of perception as a social proc- 
ess. He objects to a remark which I made on the 
radio, to the effect that ‘‘we do know that prej- 
udice is not inherited. It is acquired. And, if it is 
made by man, then it can be unmade by man.” 
I still believe and I think that all the available 
evidence shows that this statement is true. If 
attitudes were biologically inherited, much of 
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our effort to modify them would be futile. It 

does not, of course, follow that, simply because 
they are acquired through experience, they do 
not sometimes stubbornly resist attempts at 
modification. Does Dr. Ichheiser have any evi- 
dence to show that attitudes are not acquired 
through social experience? Does he, by any 
chance, regard them as unalterable? He asks me 
why I do not make clear whether I think that 
white people are prejudiced when they consider 
Negroes as different. I did not consider it neces- 
sary to restate the obvious. Since he seems to 
ask for it, however, my answer is that I do not 
consider anyone as prejudiced unless he ap- 
proaches a new experience with a preconceived 
judgment and assigns that experience to a pre- 
formed category. By this time it should not be 
necessary to reiterate that “difference” does not 
necessarily imply superiority or inferiority. I do 
not deny that some people are darker-skinned 
than others, but it will have to be proved to me 
that with this darker complexion go also a spe- 
cial kind of intelligence, morals, and character. 

Dr. Ichheiser gives his case away when he 
says that “members of different racial groups, if 
no concomitant cultural differences are in- 
volved, are often less different than they look, 
whereas members of different cultural groups 
are often more different than they look.” This is 
exactly what a cultural theory of perception 
would expect one to find. 

As far as I know, no one with any sense in the 
field of race relations seeks to deny differences in 
physical characteristics or even in cultural char- 
acteristics. They do, however, object to the 
chauvinistic racialist suggestion that the two 
invariably go together. 


Untversity or CHICAGO 


REJOINDER 
GUSTAV ICHHEISER 


We often behave as we do, not because «.. 
“define” things in a certain way but because we 
perceive things in a certain way. Cultural and 
social factors are not the only ones which deter- 
mine the way we perceive the things. Biological 
and psychological factors are at least equally 
important. There are, incidentally, even sym- 
bols which are not culturally but biopsychologi- 
cally determined; for instance, the expressions 
of our primary emotions. 

The common man considers dogs and cats—I 
am choosing, intentionally, an exaggerated ex- 
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ample in order to make my point clear—as two 
different animals not because of a cultural defi- 
nition but because dogs and cats look different. 
And if social scientists would start (as presi- 
dents of a council on dog-cat relations) to con- 
vince the common man that dogs and cats are 
alike and “only” look different, the sole result 
of such an action would be that the common 
man would start to laugh about social scientists. 
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Even dogs and cats themselves would not accept 
this redefinition. 

If Dr. Wirth would approach the problems of 
race relations not only in preconceived sociologi- 
cal terms but also in terms of the modern 
Gestalt psychology and psychology of depth, 
then, I am sure, the respective facts and issues 
would appear to him in a new and different light. 


CxIcAGO 


RACIAL ATTITUDES IN BRAZIL 
EM{LIO WILLEMS 


ABSTRACT 


The nonexistence of race prejudice in Brazil has been traced back to the Portuguese, who mingled with 
colored people wherever they established settlements. However, there are some indications that, at least 
in southern Brazil, deviational attitudes of race behavior may be found among white minorities; yet some- 
times it seems difficult to distinguish them from class prejudice. Contrary to the situation in the United 
States, public opinion in Brazil is strongly opposed to any kind of racial discrimination. 


Brazil has often been described as one of 
the few countries of the world where mis- 
cegenation is going on unhampered by dis- 
crimination and prejudice. Though there is 
an obvious disproportion between countless 
unsupported assertions concerning the inter- 
breeding of races and the extremely small 
number of scientifically conducted studies 
dealing with this phenomenon, the Brazilian 
situation can hardly escape the attention of 
even a superficial observer. Lack of race 
prejudice and the intermingling of Negroes, 
Indians, and Europeans as an established 
way of behavior has been traced back to the 
Portuguese, who are believed to be the 
donors of race customs different from those 
which prevail among other European 
peoples. 

Indeed, students of Portuguese history 
stressed the fact that in this country 
intimate and lasting contact with African 
races has led to mutual tolerance and inten- 
sive interbreeding. Pierson reminds us that 
the domination of the dark-skinned Moors 
over Portugal lasted more than five hundred 
years (711-1244) and that “they had 
brought with them a superior culture; 
were more learned in the arts and sciences. 
They had become the wealthy class who oc- 
cupied the towns or lived in the principal 
castles and on the great estates. Conse- 
quently, it came to be considered an honor 
for Portuguese women to mate with them, 
and we know that such marriages often oc- 
curred, even among members of the royal 
family.”* 

* Donald Pierson, Negroes in Brazil: A Study of 
Race Contact at Bahia (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1942), pp. 116-17. 


Also Portuguese men seemed to.have felt 
strongly attracted by Arabian women, since 
folk tales frequently refer to the moura 
encaniada, “the enchanted Moorish girl,” 
who probably influenced the predominant 
pattern of female beauty.2 Even today, 
Portuguese immigrants in Brazil are be- 
lieved to be fond of mulatto women, and, 
though there is a good deal of joking about 
this presumed preference, extensive inter- 
breeding of Portuguese settlers with native 
women of all racial stocks is an uncontested 
fact. 

In the fifteenth century the Portuguese 
became a nation of seafarers and conquer- 
ors who established settlements all over the 
world from West Africa to Japan and from 
the Amazon River to the La Plata. From 
this time on, Negro slaves were brought to 
Portugal, where they soon became an ap- 
preciable part of the urban population. In 
the middle of the sixteenth century the num- 
ber of slaves brought each year from Africa 
to Portugal was estimated at from ten to 
twelve thousand. At the same time 


there were 9,950 slaves in Lisbon, which was in- 
habited by 18,000 neighbors. This means that 
the slaves represented about one-fifth of the 
population. The same proportion still existed at 
the end of the century, according to,informa- 
tion given by Filipe Sassetti, who traveled in 
Portugal between 1578 and 1583....At the 
end of the following century, the famous Brocis- 
sao dos Passos must have been a public display 
comparable to those which might be seen in any 
Brazilian city where Negroes are most numer- 
ous. In 1798 a foreign traveler noted in this 


2 Gilberto Freyre, Inter pretagdo do Brasil (Rio de 
Janeiro, 1947), p. 67. 
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procession from four to five thousand partici- 
pants the majority of whom were Negroes and 
mulattoes of both sexes.3 


There is little doubt that these Negroes 
merged into the white population, although 
at the present time only a few traits suggest 
the African admixture. Miscegenation, how- 
ever, occurred on a still larger scale in the 
Portuguese colonies, where the whites con- 
stituted small minorities. In order to insure 
religious and political domination over the 
widely dispersed possessions, church and 
state sanctioned and even stimulated mixed 
unions. It may be said that miscegenation 
thus became a firmly established pattern of 
the Portuguese culture. 

In Brazil, as Pierson says, “miscegena- 
tion has gone on . . . inan unobtrusive way 
over a long period of time. In few places in 
the world, perhaps, has the interpenetration 
of peoples of divergent racial stocks pro- 
ceeded so continuously and on so extensive 
a scale.”’4 

However, there are indications that color 


prejudice exists, at least to some extent. 


Assiduous readers of Brazilian newspapers 
may have noted that the question of whether 
or not race prejudice exists in Brazil is put 
with an insistence that certainly would be 
unnecessary if there were actuaily no doubt 
about it. Usually the answer is given by 
those who raise the question: They reaffirm 
that race prejudice does not exist in Brazil. 
Yet, despite categorical denials, one may 
occasionally read severe condemnations of 
divergent attitudes. This proves at least 
that divergent attitudes do exist. Therefore, 
it seems worth while to investigate the 
occurrence of racial attitudes which deviate 
from what is believed to be the general 
pattern in Brazil. 

In his penetrating study of the Negro in 
Bahia, Pierson refers to certain associations 
which have been founded with the aim of 
bringing together the Negroes of all Brazil 
and of defending their interests against 
white prejudice. Pierson adds that “these 

3 Sergio Buarque de Holanda, Raizes do Brasil 
(2d ed.; Rio de Janeiro, 1948), pp. 55, 56. 

4 Op. cit., p. 119. 
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indications of a measure of race conscious- 
ness are probably exceptions to the general 
Brazilian cultural pattern and not typical 
of it.’’s 

At the present stage of scientific research 
concerning racial attitudes, it seems ex- 
tremely difficult to say whether there is 
really one pattern only, accepted and sanc- 
tioned by Brazilian society, and whether 
all divergent manifestations of racial be- 
havior may be called exceptions. Pierson’s 
splendid piece of research covers only a very 
small area of Brazil, and it may be asked 
whether in other areas there are patterns dif- 
ferent from that of Bahia. 

So far as Sao Paulo is concerned, two small 
investigations carried on by graduate stu- 
dents of the Escola Livre de Sociologia e 
Politica furnished new data on racial atti- 
tudes. In one of them, 245 advertisements 
which hed been published in a Sao Paulo 
daily newspaper were analyzed.‘ All the ad- 
vertisers were looking for house servants, 
and all of them wished to employ white per- 
sons. It might be expected that in a city like 
Sao Paulo the exclusion of Negro servants 
by a small number of employers had some 
connection with the high percentage of for- 
eign immigrants. This study, however, 
showed that the majority of the advertisers 
were Brazilians. Occupation, religion, and 
other social qualities of the advertisers did 
not reveal any definite trend. 

Of the 245 advertisers, 194 were inter- 
viewed about the reasons for their unfavor- 
able attitude toward Negro servants. Of 
those interviewed, 48 were unable to give 
any clear answer, but they found their own 
attitude “very natural.” Eighteen adver- 
tisers did not accept Negro servants because 
of presumed lack of cleanliness; 30 thought 
black housemaids were always thieves; 14 
alleged instability and lack of assiduity; and 
12 said only that they were used to white 
servants and therefore did not wish to en- 


5 OP. cit., p. 343- 
6Oracy Nogueira, “‘Atitude desfavoravel de 
alguns acunciantes de Paulo em relacéo aos 
empregados dé cér,”’ Sociologia, Vol. IV, No. 4 
(1942). 


gage colored ones. Seven persons precluded 
Negroes because of the contact they would 
have with their young children. There were 
a few other reasons, such as “race odor,” 
“bad character,” “laziness,” “carelessness,” 
and other imperfections that were ascribed 
to Negro servants. The findings of this 
brief study seem to bear upon the race 
problem in Sao Paulo, since class prejudice 
cannot be alleged as the possible motive of 
exclusion. From the standpoint of class rela- 
tions there is no difference between white 
and Negro servants. The class line cuts be- 
tween employers and employees, and it 
would be nonsense to think of Negro em- 
ployees as a separate class. In addition, it 
ought to be said that the advertisers who did 
not wish to employ Negro servants repre- 
sented only a small minority among those 
who sought servants. 

Another study which had been carried on 
in Sdo Paulo divided the interviewed per- 
sons into lower- and middle-class Negroes, 
on the one hand, and lower- and middle- 
class mulattoes, on the other.? Though the 
number of the interviewed persons was 
small, the results of this study seem worth 
mentioning. 

The Negroes of lower-class standing 
showed strong antagonistic feelings against 
each other. Some Negroes resented the con- 
tempt of those who had managed to rise in 
economic status. On the other hand, some 
Negroes complained of the envy of the 
poorer ones. On thé whole, in the lower class 
there were clear indications of lack of racial 
solidarity. Some Negroes declared their pref- 
erence for white people because they found 
it easier to get along with them than with 
colored people. It became clear, too, that 
there was a strong inferiority feeling toward 
white people; but, while the superior status 
and occasional contempt of the whites ap- 
peared to be more readily accepted, the in- 
terviewed persons declared that contempt 
from the black people was worse. 

Attitudes connected with skin color were 

? Virginia Leone Bicudo, “Atitudes raciais de 
pretos ¢ mulatos em Sido Paulo,” Sociologia, Vol. IX, 
No. 3 (1947). 
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much more developed among Negroes of the 
middle class. Almost all the individuals in- 
terviewed had been educated by white fam- 
ilies. Because of the strong emotional ties 
with their white benefactors and the friend- 
ships formed in youth with whites, many of 
these middle-class Negroes kept on terms of 
intimate friendship with whites of the same 
standing. Nevertheless, as a rule, they 
showed ambivalent feelings toward white 
people. Although the interviewed persons 
had risen from a low status to a middle-class 
position, chiefly with the financial aid of 
white benefactors, they felt frustrated for 
two main reasons. In the first place, occupa- 
tional competition had developed, as they 


‘said, under conditions that favored the 


white and brought disadvantage to the Ne- 
gro. Some of them had passed through ex- 
aminations or got jobs because their knowl- 
edge or abilities were far above common 
standards. On all occasions the whites who 
controlled the jobs or positions required 
much more from them than from white can- 
didates. Second, though they were at the 
same social level as white middle-class per- 
sons and though many of them had friends 
among the whites, they felt strongly that 
they were not taken as equals. There are 
many situations in social life where white — 
people refuse to be seen with Negroes. In 
such public places as high-class hotels, res- 
taurants, or casinoes, fashionable clubs, and 
dances, Negroes are not desired, and there 
are few whites who dare to introduce Negro 
friends or relatives into such places. This 
kind of discrimination was strongly resented 
by middle-class Negroes. On the other hand, 
these Negroes complained bitterly of the 
contemptuous attitudes that middle-class 
mulattoes assumed toward them. 

The lower-class mulatto turns out to be 
much more race conscious than the Negro of 
the same social level. During the interviews 
it became obvious that the dark mestico 
identifies himself with the white, but he 
lives in permanent fear of being confused 
with Negroes. Sometimes he tries to associ- 
ate himself with white persons through mar- 
riage or friendship in order not to be taken 
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for a Negro. Sometimes he prefers the com- 
pany of Negroes in order to defend himself 
against che ridicule and contempt of white 
people. As a rule, the lower-class mulatto 
appears to be dominated by the fear of social 
rejection. 

This fear is still stronger among middle- 
class mulattoes. Possibilities of social climb- 
ing seem to be connected with skin color and 
other Negroid traits, as prognathism and 
woolly hair. The more Negroid the physical 
features, the more probable become atti- 
tudes of rejection on the part of white per- 
sons. Among the interviewed persons there 
were some who had been disregarded on 
looking for jobs, because the employers 
wished to engage white persons por causa 
da aparéncia (“because of their looks’’), as 
they said. This phrase has almost become a 
kind of nightmare to many mulattoes who 
are always worried about their aparéncia. 
To have boa aparéncia (“to be good-look- 
ing”) means to look like white people. 

Sophisticated mulattoes usually show a 
strong tendency to display intellectual val- 
ues to which symbolic meanings of a higher 
social status are related. In order to com- 
pensate for inferiority feelings, many of 
them adopt affected ways of speech and a 
theatrical display of knowledge. White 
people are resentful of these exhibitions and 
have coined an expression which is fre- 
quently applied to the sophisticated mu- 
latto: o mulato pernéstico (“the affected 
mulatto’’). 

However, identification with the white is 
only one way whereby middle-class mulat- 
toes try to overcome their inferiority feel- 
ings. A large number of them seek to com- 
pensate for these feelings by creating the fic- 
tion of a society formed by an overwhelming 
majority of mulattoes and only a small white 
minority. The following, written by an out- 
standing Brazilian novelist, may be con- 
sidered typical: 

There are being founded here in Brazil Negro 
societies, Negro theaters, Negro parties, etc. 
The idea is funny because there must actually 
be very few Negroes in Brazil after all these cen- 
turies of miscegenation. And all of them being 


mulattoes, how can the dividing line be traced 
and how can we know whether an individual 
may be calleu a Negro or not? It would be much 
easier to organize small clubs for pure whites 
because among the forty million Brazilians they 
are a minority, a drop of water, perhaps smaller 
than or equal to the Japanese in Sfo Paulo, 

Majorities do not organize clubs; majorities 
do not isolate; majorities do rule. Only minor- 
ities assemble, defend, and claim rights. 

Those clubs of colored people, those small 
parties and small theaters, should disappear. 
Brazil is ours. Our color is coffee with milk, more 
or less loaded, sometimes with only one drop of 
milk. Some people have a darker skin, but good 
hair and sometimes the contrary occurs. We are 
a country of mesticos, may it be pleasant or not 
to some people. And let us lay hold of the 
Municipal Theater, the Itamaratf [federal gov- 
ernment], and the rest, because all of them are 
ours. If you have any doubt about it, go out to 
the streets, wait at the central street corners, 
and take a glance at the passers-by. Look how 
incredibly small the number of whites really is. 

And if we wish to be fashionable and have an 
oppressed minority, then the whites are to be 
oppressed. There are so few of them that re- 
action would almost be impossible. Maybe their 
number is not even enough to elect a deputy, 
and then they must ally themselves with the 
mulatto crowds in order to have somebody who 
weeps for them in the Congress.* 


Some years ago the department of an- 
thropology of the University of Sao Paulo 
carried on an inquiry into the racial situa- 
tion in thirty-six small cities in the principal 
areas of the state. In nineteen cities colored 
people live apart. But there was no sign that 
color prejudice of the whites caused resi- 
dential segregation. In almost all cases there 
was some other reason, as low house rents 
or occupational facilities. Nowhere were 
these quarters exclusively inhabited by col- 
ored people. Thus residential segregation is 
closely connected with social class. Like 
white people of the lower classes, Negroes 
and mulattoes live in the less expensive ur- 
ban areas. Eleven questionnaires denied any 
form of residential segregation. 


® Raquel de Quefroz, ““Mulatorias,”” O Estado de 
S. Paulo, May 5, 1946, tr. by myself. 
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Almost all cities have a public garden 
which is usually the central square. In the 
evening people like to take a walk in the 
garden, to meet friends, and to relax from 
daily work. On this occasion one may ob- 
serve people of the same class walking al- 
ways within the same section of the square. 
The section of one class is respected by the 
others, and sometimes colored people have 
their own section, which is not likely to be 
invaded by whites. This shows, at least on 
these occasions, not only that the customary 
class division is working but also that some 
color discrimination exists, because lower- 
class whites do not mix with Negroes and 
dark mulattoes of the same class. Now 
twenty-two out of thirty-six questionnaires 
admitted this kind of social segregation, but, 
with two exceptions, no sanctions were 
taken against colored persons who invade 
the white section. 

Another questionnaire was connected 
with the exclusion of colored persons from 
certain barbershops, restaurants, hotels, and 
theaters. In twenty cities the exclusion of 
Negroes from certain barbershops was ad- 
mitted, while in ten exclusion was denied. 
Interestingly enough, in eight localities out 
of twenty, the same barbershops from which 
Negroes were excluded did not even admit 
poor whites. This means that, at least in 
these cases, Negro exclusion is a class rather 
than a color problem. There were eight 
cities where Negroes were excluded from 
certain bars, yet only in two cases were Ne- 
groes barred from the best hotels of the city. 

Nowhere are punitive sanctions taken 
against colored persons who do not respect 
the restrictions. The worst that may happen 
to a Negro who enters an interdicted barber- 
shop, for instance, is the formal refusal of 
the barber to work for him. Yet occasion- 
ally this refusal may involve unpleasant con- 
sequences for the barber, as the following 
case shows. Some years ago an officer of the 
regular army entered the best barbershop of 
a middle-sized town in Sado Paulo. The of- 
ficer, a dark-skinned mulatto, came from an- 
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other state and did not know the local re- 
strictions. The barber refused to attend him, 
but the officer, far from conforming to this 
attitude, reacted impulsively and threat- 
ened the barber. His loud voice attracted 
passers-by, and rapidly a crowd gathered at 
the entrance. On learning the reason for the 
trouble, a large number of exasperated men 
tried to invade the barbershop to inflict cor- 
poral punishment on its owner. Other men 
interceded and managed to appease the 
crowd. The barber himself implored the 
crowd not to damage his shop, saying that 
he was not guilty of any discrimination. 
Exclusion of colored people had been im- 
posed upon him by his white customers. 

It may be asked why under such circum- 
stances conflict does not become more fre- 
quent. The aforementioned and other simi- 
lar facts strongly suggest that public opinion 
is always on the side of the opponents to any 
kind of racial discrimination, and Negroes 
have therefore a good chance to find de- 
fenders against color prejudice and exclu- 
sion. However, it may be said that at least 
three facts preclude violent forms of reac- 
tion: 

1. The majority of the Negroes belong to 
the lower classes and, like white persons of 
the same class, usually avoid hotels, restau- 
rants, barbershops, etc., of high standing. 
They are too expensive, and, moreover, 
lower-class people are not acquainted with 
their patterns of etiquette. 

2. Usually Negroes do not feel threatened 
by rigorous sanctions. As a rule, white 
people do not assume aggressive attitudes. 
There is a marked preference for almost im- 
perceptible kinds of discrimination. 

3. Colored persons are so afraid of rejec- 
tion that they spontaneously avoid contact 
with individuals, institutions, and groups 
whence attitudes of discrimination might be 
expected. 

Yet our inquiry led to some other inter- 
esting results. In twenty-three out of thirty- 
six cases the questionnaires contained refer- 
ences to formal associations of all kinds from 
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which Negroes were excluded. Usually those 
associations are clubs maintained by the up- 
per-class families of the city. Though there 
does not exist any reference to Negro mem- 


bers in club statutes, these are rarely ad- . 


mitted. However, the presidents usually do 
not like to speak about this because they are 
afraid of public opinion. Thus only thirteen 
tried to justify their exclusiveness. Six presi- 
dents alleged the inferior social level of the 
Negroes, and only in four cases were race 
differences alluded to in order to justify ex- 
clusion. Interestingly enough, two presi- 
dents referred to the Negroes’ voluntary 
withdrawal from white associations. In some 
cities Negro clubs had been founded as 
“reprisals” against white discrimination. As 
a rule, however, associational segregation of 
Negroes appears to be spontaneous. 
Sometimes one may find Negroes or dark 
mulattoes as members of exclusive associa- 
tions of upper-class standing. This fact ob- 
viously contradicts attitudes of discrimina- 
tion which leading members of the same as- 
sociations assume toward Negroes. The ex- 
planation that is usually given to those who 
are puzzled by this contradictory behavior 
is that these persons are not regarded as 
Negroes. This means that certain qualities, 
such as professional abilities, wealth, good 
manners, honesty, etc., are ascribed to them 
which put them on the same level with 
white people. Thus, even in such cases 
wherein at the first glance the occurrence of 
color prejudice seems beyond any doubt, so- 
cial class as a factor of integration appears 
to be stronger than the segregating influence 
of racial differences. a 
It might be worth mentioning that some 
presidents of upper-class clubs acted like the 
barber threatened by an excited crowd: 
They tried to exempt themselves from all 
responsibility. One of them said: ‘“‘Person- 
ally I am not against Negroes. I think that 
they are human beings like me and you. 
But the members of the club do not wish to 
meet Negroes at the club’s balls. The girls 
would not accept them as dancing partners, 
and the heads of the families would take the 


presence of Negroes as an cffense to their 
personal dignity and to the prestige of the 
club. So it seems better to exclude Negroes. 
Besides, in doing so, we spare them a good 
deal of trouble and humiliation.” 

The last point deserves the special atten- 
tion of the student of race relations. The 
refusal to assume a public attitude of racial 
discrimination probably derives from the 
fact that public opinion is opposed to any 
form of color prejudice and discrimination. 
Color prejudice, at least in Séo Paulo, ap- 
pears to exist only as a discreet attitude 
among small minorities of white middle- and 
upper-class people, and even among them it 
is doubtful whether any kind of consensus 
has been attained concerning forms and de- 
gree of racial discrimination. 

Discreetness of color prejudice has still 
another root, as is shown by a series of inter- 
views recently carried out among middle- 
and upper-class whites. Many of the inter- 
viewed persons agreed upon the existence of 
some degree of color prejudice, yet, as one of 
them said, “White people do not like to as- 
sume overt attitudes toward colored because 
the person to whom one is speaking may 
have a colored relative. In such a case the re- 
action would be most unpleasant for the 
bearer of the prejudice because in Brazil 
family ties are stronger than anything else.” - 
Thus Pierson seems right when he says that 
‘Sf rigid distinctions were made between 
those individuals who appear to be Euro- 
pean and those who in their color and fea- 
tures indicate some African lineage, the di- 
viding-line would in many cases pass di- 
rectly through family groups. The natural 
ties which ordinarily grow up between par- 
ents and offspring, and between brothers 
and sisters, constantly militate against such 
invidious distinctions.” 

Tentative conclusions to be drawn from 
the few observations made so far are: 

1. Color prejudice and discrimination ex- 
ist to some extent, at least in Sio Paulo; yet 
sometimes it seems difficult to draw a sharp 
line between class and race prejudice. There 


9 Op. cit., p. 134. 
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are cases wherein the achievement of upper- 
class status by colored persons compensates 
for the antagonistic attitudes of white 
upper-class people. 

2. Contrary to what happens in the 
United States, public opinion is strongly op- 
posed to any kind of racial discrimination. 
Any deviation from what is considered to be 
the general pattern of race behavior is 
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severely condemned and often violently 
reproved. 

3. Color prejudice seems strong enough to 
produce self-assertive reactions of colored 
people who feel frustrated by white dis- 
crimination. 


UNIVERSITY OF SAO PAULO AND 
Escoia Livre DE SOCIOLOGIA E POLITICA 


THE USE OF CLASS CONCEPTS IN SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
LLEWELLYN GROSS 


ABSTRACT 


Concepts of social classes in present-day sociology are either so completely analytical as to be devoid of 
relevant empirical referents or so crudely empirical as to be lacking in theoretical significance. An analysis 
of a empirical studies ages to the possibility that their authors may be using, simultaneously, two 
imp) or 


cit conceptual schemes 


defining social classes—the “substantive” and the “classificatory”—without 


recognizing their inherent contradictions. An effort is made to clarify these conceptual schemes, to develop 
their methodological consequences, and to offer recommendations on the problem of the scientific use of 


class concepts. 


One of the most noticeable bifurcations in 
the sociological literature dealing with social 
stratification, social status, and social classes 
is that between the relatively abstract logi- 
cal analysis of conceptual terms and their 
relationships, on the one hand, and the rela- 
tively concrete empirical description of 
specific research studies, on the other hand. 
Analytic theorists and empirical researchers 
contribute to the perpetuation of a kind of 
specialism fatal to the development of socio- 
logical science. It should go without saying 
that, unless the logical analysis of concepts 
is tested by its application to empirical data, 
it is of little scientific value. The same may 
be said of the crude categorization for em- 
pirical data when unsystematized by logical 
analysis. Our first interest here is in present- 
ing a brief description of what appear to be 
some of the typical characteristics and limi- 
tations of the writings of a sample group of 
analytic theorists. Following this, we shall 
turn to a more lengthy appraisal of the em- 
pirical research on social classes. In these 
ways we hope to demonstrate the need for 
both the theorist and the researcher to 
supplement and integrate each other’s 
efforts. 


CRITIQUE OF ANALYTIC THEORIES 


The writings of the analytic theorists 
contain what appear to be a priori defini- 
tions formulated for the purpose of erasing 
old distinctions and/or creating new ones, 
the scientific advantage of which remains 
undemonstrated. These definitions are de- 
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rived by presenting a new synthesis of pre- 
vious definitions, by introducing new ter- 
minology which carries novel connotations, 
by using carefully chosen illustrations, or by 
citing select authorities.' It is not surprising, 
therefore, that these theorists treat concepts 
as fixed or real things whose existence is in- 
dependent of the specific data and objectives 
of the researcher and the restrictions under 
which he works.” Frequently, their approack 
follows the kind of analysis which assumes, 
more or less uncritically, that certain propo- 
sitions are either self-evident or so widely 


* Benoit-Smullyan’s writing may serve as a typi- 
cal example. In seeking to make “a preliminary 
analysis of status,” he states that “the desiderata 
here are: first, a clear-cut distinction between status 
and the main varieties of social position, and second, 
a description of the types of status and their inter- 
relations.” He further suggests that he has found 
inadequate the distinctions proposed by certain an- 
thropologically oriented sociologists. He then goes 
on to distinguish between “status,” “situs,” and 
“locus” (Emil Benoit-Smullyan, “Status, Status 
Types, and Status Interrelationships,” American 
Sociological Review, TX (April, 1944], 151-61). 


? Nufiez defines the social class as an “economic 
and culture complex” and states that “the funda- 
mental characteristics of the higher class are the 
same from time immemorial” (Lucio Mendieta y 
Nufiez, “The Social Classes,” American Sociological 
Review, II (April, 1946], 166-76). North states that 
“a social class usually connotes a group having a 
definite economic function, a definite rank, and 
peculiar psychic characteristics as folkways and 
mores. Any definition of class must take into ac- 
count all three aspects” (Cecil C. North, “Class 
Structure, Class Consciousness and Party Align- 
ment,” American Sociological Review, II (July, 1937], 
365-71). 
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accepted that they need no empirical sup- 
port. From the fixed and highly abstract 
concepts defining their analyses either logi- 
cal deductions are made or pseudo-explana- 
tory principles are offered. Throughout, 
there is scarcely any empirical test of the 
usefulness of these principles or of their 
logical deductions.‘ 


The major portion of the work of these 
recent theorists is seen to consist of proposi- 
tions which are regarded by default as exist- 
ing quite independently of any empirical 
data. If the proper functions of analytic 
theorists are to aid the researcher in select- 
ing the area and kind of empirical data with 
which to work and to suggest ways of inte- 
grating the already existing empirical data, 
then they have failed. The writers of ana- 
lytic theory have been operationally inat- 
tentive to what was being done by the em- 
pirical researchers, and, as will be seen, the 
latter seem to have pursued their studies 
with little regard for any kind of systematic 
analysis regardless of whether they (the 
studies) qualify as analytic theory. 


3 Hughes, for instance, states the following as re- 
sulting from the consequences of the appearance of 
new kinds of people in established positions: “Every 
such occurrence produces, in some measure, a status 
contradiction. It may also create a status dilemma 
for the individual concerned and for other people 
who have to deal with him.” He then illustrates 
this principle by describing the situation of the 
Negro who qualifies for one of the traditional profes- 
sions (Everett C. Hughes, “Dilemmas and Contra- 
dictions of Status,” American Journal of Sociology, L 
(March, 1945], 353-59). 


4 Both Nufiez (oP. cit., p. 175) and North (oP. cit., 
pp. 366-67) deduce as consequences of their basic 
abstract concepts the inadequacy of certain of the 
Marxists’ interpretations. In an article by Davis and 
Moore “an effort is made to explain, in functional 
terms, the universal necessity which calls forth 
stratification in any social system.” Their explana- 
tion in simplified terms is that “social inequality is 
thus an unconsciously evolved device by which 
societies insure that the most important positions 
are conscientiously filled by the most qualified per- 
sons” (Kingsley Davis and Wilbert E. Moore, 
“Some Principles of Stratification,” American 
Sociological Review, X (April, 1945], 242-49). 
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SYSTEMATIC CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING 
EMPIRICAL RESEARCH 


When we turn to the empirical studies of 
“social classes,’’ we find two conceptual 
schemes or usages apparent or implied in the 
data and interpretations. Our objective is to 
clarify these schemes, to develop their 
methodological consequences, and to make 
explicit the larger framework of pluralistic 
contexts through which class concepts of all 
sorts may serve as useful scientific tools. 

1. Class names are sometimes used as sub- 
stantive concepts referring to separate and 
distinct social groups having identifiable 
characteristics. These groups are composed 
of individuals who are presumed to possess 
homogeneous social attributes. If the class 
concept is to be interpreted in this way, con- 
sistent scientific usage would seem to require 
a clear specification of (a) the number of 
classes used, (6) the kind of attributes defin- 
ing each class, (c) the testable sensory basis 
of each attribute, (d) the operational steps 
taken to establish a constant conjunction 
between these attributes, (e) the attributes 
excluded from each class which serve to di- 
vide or “‘isolate”’ one class from another, and 
(f) the explanatory or predictive significance 
of the class-linked attributes. 

2. Class names are sometimes used as 
classificatory concepts referring to the “ar- 
bitrary” subdivision of a population into 
class intervals constructed according to the 
degree to which individuals possess more or 
less amounts of a single quality. If the class 
concept is to be interpreted in this way, con- 
sistent scientific usage would seem to re- 
quire a clear specification of (a) the number 
of classes used, (6) the single quality or 
fundamentum divisionis defining the classifi- 
cation, (c) the units of observation or meas- 
urement used to identify subdivisions of the 
quality in question, (d) the exhaustiveness 
of the classification in terms of the represen- 
tativeness of members within the defined 
population, (e) the amount of overlapping 
within the classification or between classes, 
and (f) the adequacy of the classification in 
terms of its explanatory or predictive sig- 
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nificance. The latter point includes flexibil- 
ity in the construction of classifications as 
evidenced by the possible utility of alterna- 
tive classifications.$ 

The following are hypothetical models of 
the two schemes from which the operational 
procedures discussed above are probably 
derived. 


SUBSTANTIVE USAGE 


1. An attribute refers to a quality which has an 
all-or-none existence. 

2. An attribute is not measurable; being a ‘“‘con- 
stant,” it is either present or absent. 

3. A class is a combination of attributes, i.e., a 
category. 

4. The units constituting a class are attributes; 
they designate the kinds or occurrences of a 
number of qualities. 

5. Class boundaries are separated by a qualita- 
tively differentiated region. 

6. Classes are components of a heterogeneous 
totality. 


CLASSIFICATORY USAGE 


1. A variable refers to a quality which exists in 
varying degrees. 

2. A variable is measurable; it can be ordered 
into amounts (of units) ranging from least to 
most. 

3. Aclass is the subdivision of a variable, i.e., a 
class interval. 

4. The units constituting a class are values; 
they designate the degrees or incidences of a 
single quality. 

5. Class boundaries are coincident or adjacent 
to one another. 

6. Classes are components of a homogeneous 
totality. 


5 We do not wish to pose a logical dichotomy be- 
tween these two usages or to reify and fix a concep- 
tual antithesis. The term “classification” is not used 
in the Aristotelian sense of successive dichotomous 
subdivisions of the genus each of which is a species 
of the order which precedes it. Such a usage assumes 
that things have stable and readily identifiable 
qualities which can be unambiguously placed within 
the various subdivisions of a logical classification. 
Instead, we propose to define the qualities which 
characterize things in terms of convenient fractional 
subdivisions of a continuous variable, each of which 
is a subclass of that larger class which comprises the 
variable in question. 


The substantive usage implies an ines- 
capable limitation; viz, when each substan- 
tive class in a multiclass “system” is de- 
scribed in terms of attributes which are as- 
sumed to exist in constant conjunction with 
one another and to be absent from other 
classes which are composed of other attri- 
butes similarly related, classification in our 
explicit logical sense does not exist. For, as 
one multiplies the number of conjoined char- 
acteristics defining a class (or group), the 
number of members (or individuals) which 
can be included in that class decreases.° 
More specifically, if we define a given class 
in terms of five attributes, those individuals 
will be excluded who are lacking in the pos- 
session of one, two, three, four, or all five of 
these attributes. Nor will all these individ- 
uals be included in some one of an indefinite 
number of subsequent classes of five attri- 
butes, except when certain of the attributes 
of such classes overlap with those of the ini- 
tially defined class. Given, then, a limited 
number of classes with which to work, a con- 
siderable proportion of individuals wiil re- 
main unclassified (i.e., they will be members 
of no class or, if forced into the classification, 
will be members of more than one class). The 
result is the contradiction of a basic prin- 
ciple of classification, viz, that it must pro- 
vide for a complete enumeration of all its 
members.’ It is for this reason that the most 
adequate classification is one which approxi- 
mates the ideal of a single basic principle or 
fundamentum divisionis.* In so far as this 

6 Many sociologists seem to assume the reverse, 
i.e., that, by multiplying class attributes, they may 
eet the number of individuals that can be in- 
clu 


7It is assumed that every member within the 
population group or universe of items being classified 
should find inclusion or representation (via sample 
theory) within one of the classes or subdivisions of 
the classification. Though the objective of an ex- 
haustive classification has seldom been fully realized 
by the natural scientist, few students of the subject 
seriously doubt that genuine attempts to achieve 
this objective will usually lead to more fruitful 
results. 


§ It should be noted that the principle of a funda- 
mentum divisionis is an ideal scientific norm whose 
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ideal is violated, there is overlapping or 
cross-division of classes.° 

The task of deciding upon which of the 
two usages of social class is most appropriate 
to a particular study does not revolve 
around the problem of discovering what es- 
sential properties they specifically designate 
but of determining which of their provision- 
ally assumed properties will enable the re- 
searcher to realize his objective. If the ob- 
jective is the prediction of social character- 
istics ABC, then whichever properties en- 
able the researcher to predict these charac- 
teristics with the highest degree of proba- 
bility will, by virtue of this fact, become the 
essential properties which define and give 
meaning to class concepts. This implies that 
definitions are proposals for using certain 
concepts in certain ways for certain pur- 
poses and that, as purposes or objectives 
differ, the choice and definition of the essen- 
tial properties of a concept will differ. Thus 
there is no absolutely true or correct mean- 
ing of “social classes.” Failure to recognize 
this point may lead to the misappropriation 
of a definition—a definition constructed for 


an entirely different purpose from the one . 


which the investigator has in mind.'° 


realization in practice is rarely attained. Its existence 
merely guarantees that the number of basic qualities 
used and the degree of overlapping between classes 
will be reduced to a minimum. 


* Notwithstanding what has been said in this 
paragraph, substantive classes must be related to 
one another in respect to at least one quality—else 
they could not be organized under the same heading. 
However, this relationship is usually only implicit; 
efforts are commonly directed toward demonstrating 
the differences between the classes in terms of their 
unique possession of certain functionally related 
qualities. 

% Perhaps it should be added that the most obvi- 
ous properties are not always the most significant for 
realizing a given objective. Moreover, people can 
sort and recognize things in terms of unrecognized 
purposes without knowing how they sort them or the 
respects in which they are alike and different. These 
contingencies may account for many of the irrele- 
vant statements contained in the following studies. 
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SOME CASE ANALYSES 


Duvall’s study."—In making her study, 
Duvall used four class levels—I, II, ITI, and 
IV—selected “on the basis of their partici- 
pation in the status hierarchy.”” They are 
subdivided by six principal categories 
of “social characteristics”—“Occupation,” 
“Source of Income,” “Area Lived In,” 
“Type of House,” “Education and Literary 
Interests,”’ and “Personal Appearance”’ (at 
home). 

A cursory inspection of her Table 2 sug- 
gests that social classes are used in a sub- 
stantive sense, with each class being defined 
by certain qualitative attributes. Each class 
is found in specific residential areas labeled 
“smart,” “good,” “fair,” and “poor”; each 
class reads specific magazines. But a closer 
inspection of the table indicates that in re- 
gard to “Type of House,”’ Classes I and II 
overlap, the former living in medium to 
large apartments, the latter in medium- 
sized apartments; the same is true of Classes 
III and IV in respect to ‘‘poor conditions.” 
In regard to “Source of Income,” Classes II, 
III, and IV have “wages” but apparently in 
varying degrees. There are no units of ob- 
servation or measurement for determining 
the presence or amount of any of the char- 
acteristics. Some of the class categories ad- 
mit of overlapping; others do not, and yet 
there is no apparent explanation for this. 
There is little evidence of a functional rela- 
tionship between the categories, and there 
is no way of knowing how representative the 
individuals included within each class are in 
terms of some larger population." 

a 
™ Evelyn M. Duvall, “Conceptions of Parent- 


hood,” American Journal of Sociology, LII (Nov- 
ember, 1946), 193-203. 


" Ibid., Table 2, p. 194. 


13 Essentially the same criticisms can be made of 
Neugarten’s study (Bernice L. Neugarten, “Social 
Class and Friendship among School Children,” 
American Journal of Sociology, LI [January, 1946), 
305~13). 


? 
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Davis and Havighurst’s study..*~—These 
authors used a two-class grouping, middle 
and lower social classes, with two subdivi- 
sions for each, white and Negro. They indi- 
cate that the principal factors used in mak- 
ing this grouping were “occupation of par- 
ents and their siblings, education of parents, 
their siblings and grandparents, property 
ownership, membership in churches and 
other associations, and section of the city.’’*5 
Since no information is given as to precise- 
ly which occupations, which educational 
groups or degrees of education, etc., are in- 
cluded in each of the social classes, there is 
no way of knowing whether these factors are 
treated as variables, as attributes, or both. 
If the social classes are distinguishable ac- 
cording to degrees of education, the result is 
aclassificatory definition. If the social classes 
are distinguishable by the section of city in 
which their members reside, it seems that 
the meaning of social classes is best defined 
in substantive or qualitative terms, and, 
accordingly, specific constructs, such as type 
of housing, should be given. 

Furthermore, since the authors fail to 
provide any unit of observation or measure- 
ment which would enable the reader to de- 
termine the degree of education of parents, 
parents’ siblings, and grandparents pos- 
sessed by each class or the attributes of the 
section of the city in which each class re- 
sides, there is no way of indicating which us- 
age of social classes the authors have in mind. 
Because of their failure to present the kind 
of fundamental information called for by 
their study, there is no way of knowing 
whether each of the two hundred mothers 
studied could be placed without ambiguity 
in only one social class. There is no evi- 
dence given to contradict the assumption 
that a number of mothers would fall into 
more than one class as the observer passed 
from one to another of the measures (attri- 


4 Allison Davis and Robert J. Havighurst, “So- 
cial Class and Color Differences in Child-rearing,”’ 
American Sociological Review, XI (December, 1946), 
698-710. 

8 Ibid., p. 702. 


butes or variables?) determining class mem- 
bership, and there is no description of the 
characteristics of the mothers whose omis- 
sion or exclusion would define the hiatus 
between the classes. Functional interrela- 
tionships between the measures are not 
demonstrated, as would be necessary to sus- 
tain the substantive usage, and there is no 
way of knowing whether the four classes in- 
clude either all the members in the defined 
population or a representative sample of it, 
as would be necessary for a valid classifica- 
tory usage. 

Hollingshead’s study.*°—This author’s in- 
vestigation of Elmtown indicated that the 
“social structure is composed of five strata 
whose members understand with varying 
degrees of precision how each ranks in the 
hierarchical order.’’ “Stratification was ac- 
complished by a rating procedure developed 
in the community.” It was “based on the use 
of a standardized Control List of 20 fami- 
lies.”*7 Since the criterion or criteria used in 
establishing the class groupings and in con- 
structing the “Control List’ is not discussed, 
we have no way of knowing whether the so- 
cial classes are defined in substantive or in 
classificatory terms. It appears that Hol- 
lingshead’s 735 cases were placed into one of 
five classes in proportion to their possession 
of some fairly well-recognized but undefined 
variable. Following this, a study was made 
of certain typical characteristics associated 
with each class. 

If it is assumed that the author wished to 
use these typical characteristics as a basis 
for defining his social classes and he has 
successfully demonstrated that his five 
strata are found in varying but consistent 
proportions in all ecological areas, occupa- 
tional groups, religious affiliations, and edu- 
cational levels and each of the latter may 
be regarded as independent unilinear prin- 
ciples of division, he has correctly utilized 

6 August B. Hollingshead, “Selected Character- 
istics of Classes in a Middie Western Community,” 
American Sociological Review, XII (August, 1947), 
385-95. 

"7 Ibid., pp. 385-86. 
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the classificatory meaning of social classes. 
Suggestive of the classificatory use of social 
classes is the author’s application of chi 
square as a measure of the degree of overlap 
between the classes and his offer of objec- 
tive evidence regarding the exhaustiveness 
of the classification: all the adolescents in 
Elmtown are directly or indirectly in- 
cluded. 

On the other hand, if it is assumed that 
all these characteristics combined are to be 
used in defining social classes, as is evi- 
denced by his more informal analysis but 
contradicted by the fact that he gives coeffi- 
cients of contingency for correlating them 
with class strata, then he is using the sub- 
stantive meaning of class, and the kind of 
analysis described in the above paragraphs 
is inapplicable. 

Mills’s study.*—At certain points Mills 
seems to exhibit some confusion between the 
classificatory and substantive usages of so- 
cial classes. He writes: “When the occupa- 
tions of a cross section of married men in 
Central City are coded in 24 groups and 
ranked according to average family income, 
five strata are crystallized out: between each 
of them there is a ‘natural’ break in average 
income whereas the average income of the 
occupations making up each ineome stratum 
are relatively homogeneous.”” On a first 
reading of this passage it appears that Mills 
has successfully combined our two meanings 
of class. He has taken a variable (incomes) 
and found “natural” breakages within it. 
But on a second reading of the passage it be- 
comes apparent that he has done this by 
confusing class membership with class inclu- 
sion. The relation of class inclusion is transi- 
tive. The relation of class membership is in- 
transitive; i.e., it does not follow that, if A is 
a member of B and B is a member of C, 
Ais a member of C. Because Mills’s married 
men can be classified into twenty-four occu- 
pational groups and these occupational 
groups reclassified into five income strata, 

*C. Wright Mills, “The Middle Classes in 
Middle-sized Cities,” American Sociological Review, 
XI (October, 1946), 520-29. 

9 Ibid., p. 521. 
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it does not follow that all his married men 
will find a place in one or another of these 
five income strata. 

After having defined social classes in this 
way, Mills is concerned “‘with the degree and 
the content of political consciousness that 
they display, and with whether they reveal 
any independence of policy, or are political- 
ly dependent upon the initiative and ideolo- 
gies of other strata.’”° As the above quota- 
tion implies, Mills combines variables (e.g., 
prestige ranking, amount of education, oc- 
cupation: of father) and attributes (e.g., 
characteristic attitudes and ideological con- 
tents). It is not surprising, then, that “of all 
the strata in the middle-sized city, the small 
businessmen and the white-collar workers 
occupy the most ambiguous and least close- 
ly defined social position.”** The fact that 
these strata are “the least homogeneous” 
and ‘make up the vaguer and ‘somewhere 
in-between’ strata’? seems to us a logical 
consequence of the failure to distinguish be- 
tween the classificatory and substantive 
usages of social classes. 

Moore’s study,*—This author seems to 
use the substantive meaning of social classes 
more consistently than do most: “A social 
class is a group of persons of both sexes and 
all ages with a distinctive code of folkways 
and/or mores, and to whom deference is 
given by other similar groups, or from whom 
it is exacted by other similar groups.’ The 
author is interested in finding the relation- 
ship between the presence or absence of 
class struggle (measured primarily in terms 
of hostile behavior) in a particular society 
and the stability of the economic structure 
of the society (measured in terms of the 
presence or absence of two attributes—sta- 
bility in the distribution of economic goods 
and in the techniques of production for a 
generation or more). Thus qualitatively dis- 
tinct and identifiable classes are dichoto- 


2° Tbid., p. 521. (My italics.) 
Ibid. 


2B. Moore, “A Comparative Analysis of the 
Class Struggle,” American Sociological Review, X 
(February, 1945), 31-37. 

23 Tbid., p. 31. 
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mized in terms of class struggle and corre- 
lated with qualitatively separable cultural 
attributes. It is unfortunate that space pro- 
hibited a precise description of the distinc- 
tive codes of folkways and mores which en- 
abled the author toidentify the social classes, 
the class struggle, and the economic stability 
of each culture. Without this information, 
confirmation of the substantive use of social 
classes must be withheld. 

White’s study.2*—In his study of low-in- 
come classes White seems to have closely fol- 
lowed the classificatory usage of social 
classes. His classes are in a certain sense 
subdivisions of a unilinear variable (in- 
come), though he introduces breakages in 
his income distribution.** These breakages 
serve to isolate one class from another and 
to define those individuals who are excluded 
from what might otherwise be an exhaustive 
classification. However, the result is in ef- 
fect the presentation of sample sectors of a 
continuous variable rather than discrete 
substantive categories. The uxit of measure- 
ment is dollars and the classification demon- 
strates the relevance of this variable for pre- 
dicting expenditures. 

Our analyses of these and other studies” 


24R. Clyde White, “Low-Income Classes,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLVII (May, 1942), 
918-28. 


% Ibid., p. 920. 


# The method that Form used in “determining the 
existence and shape of the status structure . . . was 
largely concerned with the discovery of the existence, 
varieties, and directions of deference behavior.” 
Upon this basis he describes eight main status groups 
each of which contains deference variables and a 
number of attributes not found in certain of the 
other groups (William H. Form, “Social Stratifica- 
tion in a Planned Community,” American Sociologi- 
cal Review, X [October, 1945], 605-13). Goldschmidt 
used substantive classes in the form of complex- 
es of cultural traits which comprise denomina- 
tional groups (“nuclear churches” and “outside 
churches’’) and subdivides each by a classificatory 
variable (occupation) (Walter R. Goldschmidt, 
“Class Denominationalism in Rural California 
Churches,” American Journal of Sociology, XLIX 
[January, 1944], 348-55). Schneider appears to have 
applied the classificatory usage. He demonstrates the 
relationship between social origins defined in terms 
of five occupational classes and activity-choice pat- 


suggest that much of the confusion found 
in the recent literature on social classes 
stems from an indiscriminate mixing of the 
two schemes or usages discussed above and 
to the absence of any serious attempt at 
realizing scientific criteria. It may be added, 
moreover, that these s.udies generally seem 
to misconstrue the function of sociology. In- 
stead of seeking to find the ‘‘causative’’ fac- 
tors and methods of classification which will 
enable them to predict specific social occur- 
rences with the highest probability, they 
first select what they presume to be causa- 
tive factors in the form of pseudo-substan- 
tive or pseudo-classificatory classes and then 
seek to predict their influences upon certain 
social occurrences. Perhaps if these authors 
concentrated more upon the phenomena 
they wished to predict and less upon what 
seems to be a preconceived explanatory 
cause or principle, we believe that their work 
would be more in conformity with acceptable 
scientific procedures. Duvall, Davis and 
Havighurst, Goldschmidt, Gordon, Neu- 
garten, and others begin their definition of 
the problem with some kind of class analysis 
and then go on to investigate the effects or 
consequences of social classes upon some 
selected area of social phenomena.”? This is 
putting the cart before the horse. Their im- 
plicit concern may be in demonstrating the 

ontological priority of social classes as a 
fundamental force in society. From the 
standpoint of an objective sociological sci- 
ence, social classes might be more appropri- 
ately regarded as heuristic groupings the 
variables or attributes of which are dictated 
by and adjusted to the kind of social phe- 
nomena being investigate. 


terns defined in terms of three classes of activities 
(Joseph Schneider, “Class Origin and Fame: Emi- 
nent English Women,” American Sociological Re- 
view, V (October, 1940], 700-712). 


27 Form’s study is an exception to this generaliza- 
tion. Following a description of the status structure 
in a planned community, he attempts to “induct the 
principles along v-hich it was baséd.” These prove to 
be primarily organizational participation and sec- 
ondarily ccupation (0p. cit., p. 607). 
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THE MOST COMMON PSEUDO- 
SUBSTANTIVE USAGE 


We have suggested scientific criteria for 
identifying and evaluating the substantive 
and classificatory usages of social classes. 
Let us examine what is probably the most 
common pseudo-substantive usage to be 
found—that which generally regards each 
class as possessing common interests and 
ideology and each individual in the society 
as identifying himself with one and being 
loyal to it.** This usage often assumes that 
the division between bourgeoisie and pro- 
letariat or between owners and managers, sal- 
aried employees and wage-earners, respect- 
ively, is fundamental for an understanding 
of society and must always be considered 
regardless of what may be the specific pur- 
pose of the researcher. For those who accept 
these assumptions there is no possibility 
that other subdivisions or cleavages within 
society may be of equal or greater impor- 
tance for certain purposes and that in some 
instances it may be advantageous to dissect 
society along lines which cut across the more 
familiar class groupings. Before these as- 
sumptions can be widely accepted for social 
research, certain apparently contradictory 
observations must be shown to be inap- 
plicable. 

The assumption of class loyalty is contra- 
dicted and limited by the expressed desire of 
many individuals in the “lower classes” to 
move out of these classes into those of higher 
rank. Kornhauser found that people at the 
lower-income levels expect either themselves 
or their children to “get ahead.’”® These in- 


“According to the subjectivists, classes are 
groups whose sources of income are similar and 
whose economic interests coincide. In this conception 
the subjective factor lies in a community of interest 
and outlook, rooted in the economic structure of any 
given period. . . . In such a view the common inter- 
ests, common ideology, common consciousness of 
cohesion, come to the fore.” Some subjectivists 
“conceive of social division according to rank and 
class as universal’”’ (Paul Mombert, “Class,” Ency- 
clopedia of the Social Sciences, III, 531-36). 


2% A. W. Kornhauser, “Analysis of ‘Class’ Struc- 
ture of Contemporary American Society—Psycho- 
logical Bases of Class Divisions,” in Jndustrial Con- 
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dividuals are not likely to have consistently 
strong loyalties, personal identifications, or 
obligations toward those classes from which 
they would escape. The possibility that 
there are age and sex factors which mitigate 
against class loyalties should not be over- 
looked. Full awareness of one’s position in the 
hierarchy of social stratification is not likely 
to be grasped before the period of early 
adolescence, since it is only then that one’s 
aspirations must give way to the circum- 
stances limiting the realization of individual 
abilities. No doubt many youngsters are 
indoctrinated either to aspire to the symbols 
of a higher class or to react against the frus- 
trations of low-class membership (particular- 
ly low income) by strong ambitions to enter a 
/higher class. Likewise, since the class mem- 
bership of young women is determined pri- 
marily by the class membership of their hus- 
bands and large numbers of young women 
hope to marry into a class above that of 
their origin, their class loyalties may be dif- 
ferent from that of their fathers. Conceiv- 
ably the influence of women who prime their 
daughters for higher-class marriages would 
tend to be antagonistic to their husbands’ 
class interests. 

A number of studies indicate that from 
one-fourth to one-third of the shifts in occu- 
pation are either up or down the scale. These 
groups cannot easily retain strong feelings of 
class identification. It is also possible that 
frequent shifts in occupation or vocation 
within the same status may produce an at- 
titudinal set against strong loyalties. These 
shifts may, in turn, encourage other more 
durable group loyalties or identifications 


such as educational, national, ethnic, reli- 


gious, geographical, and various personal- 
social allegiances which cut across class di- 
visions. These allegiances may unite indi- 
viduals of different classes and divide or 
estrange individuals of the same class.3° 
Hence, for some investigators it will be a 
plausible hypothesis that the predominant 


Hict, ed. G. W. Hartman and T. Newcomb (New 
York: Cordon Co., 1939), p. 241. 


3° Tbid., p. 244. 
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attachments are found in relationships of 
person with person or group with group 
which cut across the more familiar class 
groupings. 

There is considerable variety in the num- 
ber of classes believed to be descriptive of 
comparable social structures. MacIver offers 
a five-class system; Warner and his collabo- 
rators a six-class system; the Lynds, a two- 
class system; and so on. Such diversity of 
classification indicates a lack of consensus or 
consistency in what it is that is being ob- 
served. Moreover, the great variety of cri- 
teria or measures used to identify class 
members—economic, educational, religious, 
racial, or ethnic, etc.—attests to the absence 
of identifiable and determinate referents for 
the class names and to the presence of am- 
biguity in the use of class concepts. A repre- 
sentative list of connotations includes in- 
group and out-group feelings; special privi- 
leges and obligations; distinguishable cus- 
toms, conventions, and ideologies; hierar- 
chical social stratification; esprit de corps; 
common interests; characteristic ways of 
life; consciousness of the meaning and sig- 
nificance of class history; specific relations 
to a system of production; common atti- 
tudes, value sentiments, aspirations, or 
forms of behavior; and common descent. 
These connotations are not specific enough 
to lead to any kind of useful definition of the 
genus-species type. Furthermore, if they are 
to be taken as specific characteristics of the 
class of denotations designated by the sym- 
bols “social classes,” they should be func- 
tionally correlated. That they are not cor- 
related is evidenced by the fact that indi- 
viduals who rank relatively high in one are 
often found to rank relatively low in an- 
other. It appears, then, that within the pop- 
ulations selected there are no clear and co- 
incident referents that would indicate the 
presence of distinct and stable lines of divi- 
sion between population aggregates, typified 
by and differentiated in terms of specific 
social characteristics. 


417 
CENTERS’ STUDY 


The recent empirical study of Centers ap- 
pears to contain several limitations common 
to the type of substantive usage of social 
classes discussed above and may serve to 
exemplify in still other ways certain of the 
criticisms raised in some of our earlier para- 
graphs.** 

In his sample of eleven hundred white 
male adults who responded to six questions 
designed to test conservative-radical orien- 
tations, Centers found that “less than 2 per- 
cent of large business owners and managers 
are either radical or ultra radical” and that 
“the laboring groups are . . . the most radi- 
cal of all the groups in the whole array.” 
When the members of his sample were asked 
which of the four names—upper class, 
middle class, working class, lower class— 
they belonged to, 51 per cent affiliated them- 
selves with the working class and 43 per cent 
with the middle class. Moreover, “in order 
to discover the social definitions of the sev- 
eral classes, the members of each class were 
asked which of the several occupational 
groups listed below belonged to their 
classes.”’33 He indicates that, in general, the 
working class classified their occupational 
groups in the working class and that the 
same relationship was true for the middle 
class. He further states that “by pooling the 
individual definitions of persons in a given 
class ... we obtain a composite definition 
that tells us who belongs to that class and 
hence, what sort of people an individual is 
identifying himself with, when he identifies 
himself with a given class.”’34 

However, despite this general consistency 
between the class in which one places one’s 
self and the class in which one places one’s 
own occupétional group, there is still “a con- 
siderable confusion and blurring of class 
lines” which suggests to the author that oc- 

3 Richard Centers, “The American Class Struc- 
ture: A Psychological Analysis,” Readings in Social 
Psychology, ed. T. M. Newcomb and E. H. Hartley 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1947), pp. 481-94. 

Ibid., p. 482. 


33 Tbid., p. 485. 34 Tbid., p. 486. 
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cupation may not be the only criterion of 
class distinction. When each person was 
asked what other things it was important to 
know in deciding whether a person belongs 
to one’s own class or not, nearly half said, 
“How he believes and feels about certain 
things.” Smaller numbers gave answers per- 
taining to education, family, or money. Cen- 
ters concludes that “the implications of this 
for an interest-group theory are so plain as 
to make much additional comment super- 
fluous.”35 Finally, Centers shows that “oc- 
cupational strata manifest the same trends 
of behavior with respect to both politico- 
economic orientation and class identifica- 
tion” and indicates by analysis that, when 
‘‘people’s class identifications” and their oc- 
cupational positions are the same, these two 
factors are better indexes to conservatism- 
radicalism than if either is considered 
alone.3® 

From this brief résumé a number of ob- 
servations may be made and certain com- 
ments offered. 

1. Centers seems to have demonstrated 
little more than that people are in general 
agreement as to which of four categories of 
social status they may be placed in. The fact 
that most people can classify themselves and 
others with some consistency may mean 
only that they are aware of differences in 
wealth or of other criteria of status between 
individuals—an awareness which has not 
been demonstrated to be “‘class” linked in a 
substantive sense. His results may follow 
solely from the system of classification used, 
i.e., from the number of subdivisions as- 
sumed and the connotations of the names 
applied to them. A sixfold classification sug- 
gested by other names would probably indi- 
cate a similar degree of agreement after al- 
lowance has been made for finer discrimina- 
tion. 

2. The fact that almost half of Centers’ 
people reply that “how a person feels and 
believes about certain things” is most im- 
portant in deciding upon whether he belongs 
to a given class seems to support our inter- 
pretation, viz., the presence of some general 


38 Tbid., p. 487. 3° [bid., pp. 489-90. 


agreement that these words refer to atti- 
tudes and behavior indicative of relative 
position. To substantiate the claim that 
this response indicates class identification, 
the “how a person feels and believes about 
certain things” would have to be specified 
by the interviewee and the “class”’ response 
elicited without first being suggested by the in- 
terviewer. It seems to us that Centers would 
have come closer to establishing class iden- 
tification in his people had he asked them 
what interest groups exist in society and 
specifically what feelings and beliefs are to 
be found in each group—or class, had he ob- 
tained this response. If class identification 
is an integral part of the thought and action 
patterns of most people, then the interview- 
er should be capable of eliciting the appro- 
priate responses from the interviewee by 
recall rather than by recognition. 

3. Centers has shown that those people 
who place themselves within the working 
class have different opinions on major socio- 
politicoeconomic issues than do people who 
place themselves within the middle class, 
but, in so doing, he has not thereby demon- 
strated an awareness that their opinions are 
class linked. To establish class identification, 
it would be necessary to devise some method 
of showing that their opinions and their class 
membership are functionally interrelated in 
terms of each individual’s pattern of psycho- 
logical response. Though there may be a 
logical consistency between class member- - 
ship defined in terms of occupation and 
opinions on certain issues, it is fallacious to 
assume on this basis that these people have 
tied the two together in a coherent attitudi- 
nal pattern to which the term “class identi- 
fication’? may be applied. 

4. Centers does not write of the possibility 
that quite different conclusions from his may 
be suggested by the facts that a number of 
people in the same occupation put them- 
selves into different social classes; that a 
number of people of different occupations 
put themselves into the same social class; 
and that a number of people of the same so- 
cial class differ markedly in degree of radi- 
calism and conservatism and vice versa. 
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Now, if his sample neither evidences inter- 
class homogeneity nor intraclass heterogene- 
ity, how can the various members of each 
class identify themselves with one another? 
Without the presence of recognizable atti- 
tudes which stand as a constant function of 
class membership, is it still possible to have 
class identification? Perhaps Centers would 
reply that class identification exists among 
those individuals who are occupationally 
middle class, who classify themselves in the 
middle class, and who rate as conservatives 
on his issues and among those individuals 
who are occupationally working class, who 
classify themselves in the working class, and 
who rate as radicals on his issues. But, even 
if he had shown that his people were aware 
of these interconnections, his diagrams indi- 
cate that the majority of his people fall out- 
side these two groups.37 The logical conclu- 


- sion, then, is that most people in his sample 


fail to identify themselves with any social 
class. 


We have stated that the analytic theo- 
rists frequently discuss social classes in 
terms of undefined, implicit, or convention- 
alized connotations which may be found by 
examination to be lacking in appropriate 
denotations or to refer to denotations which 


_ may be described more accurately by other 


connotations. For example, what does the 
class consciousness of the upper, middle, and 
lower or laboring class mean, i.e., what does 
it represent in terms of observable indexes? 
MaclIver states that class consciousness does 
not exist unless people feel their unity or 
separation and that it is “a sentiment unit- 
ing a whole group who occupy a similar so- 
cial status.’3* We are suggesting the possi- 
bility that the concept of social classes as 
used by a number of writers is lacking an 
identifiable empirical content. It seems to 
have no distinct characteristics which can be 
correlated with other variables and used as 
an “explanation” of them. If there is no de- 
terminate measure of class per se, there are 


37 Tbid., p. 490. 


38 R. M. Maclver, Society (New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, 1937), pp. 167 and 174. 


no relatively constant points at which vari- 
ables can be identified and measured. Lack- 
ing in determinate criteria, it can neither be 
used as a basis for explaining social variables 
nor, in turn, be explained by other variables 
historically antecedent or conditionally 
“outside” itself. Conceivably, if class per se 
were only inexactly defined, its precise Jo- 
calization could function in analysis as that 
of an intervening variable or construct in- 
vented for the purpose of linking together 
logically disparate aspects of social phe- 
nomena which are inferred from observation 
to converge at a point or level beyond per- 
ception. 

The empirical researchers often classify 
groups in terms of identifiable characteris- 
tics having a testable sensory basis in the 
response of the classifier, but these charac- 
teristics may be so unstable or so limited in 
application that they cannot be significantly 
related to acceptable scientific procedures or 
objectives. Such characteristics are found by 
careful analysis to be contingent or fluctuat- 
ing qualities or qualities which have no as- 
certainable functional or inferential rela- 
tionship with those characteristics whose 
delineation is essential for scientific general- 
ization and prediction. An apt illustration 
from another field is the anthropometric 
classification of racial groups in terms 
of certain morphological indexes—indexes 
which can be fairly accurately located as 
discrete elements but not “placed’’ as com- 
ponents within a system of scientific vari- 
ables. Similarly, one may find that most 
people are in general agreement as to in 
which of a number of specified classes the 
various occupational groups should be 
ranked. But, as may be seen from Centers’ 
study, such fragmentary observations are 
open to serious questioning. The ideal, here, 
is the construction of classes in terms of per- 
sistent and identifiable characteristics which 
may serve as a basis for predicting the future 
behavior of some social group defined as an 
interdependent system of functionally re- 
lated variables. For the scientist the problem 
of which properties or selective human re- 
sponses are to be chosen as basic is an ex- 
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perimental one, deliberately conceived, and 
is aided by a recognition of the need to dis- 
criminate between what it is necessary to 
know and what it is not necessary to know, 
usually in terms of scientific prediction. The 
principle of prediction serves as a criterion 
for the selection of the pertinent descriptive 
properties. It defines retroactively the no- 
tion of what are the basic concepts for 
analysis. 

We offer the following propositions as 
criteria of scientific research: 

1. The total number of social classes as- 
sumed should always be designated. 

2. Social classes should be defined either 
in terms of subdivisions of a unilinear vari- 
able or in terms of a functional relationship 
between certain kinds of attributes, but not 
in terms of both variables and attributes. 

3. The units of observation use? to meas- 
ure or identify the variables or attributes 
constituting the social classes should be 
given, regardless of which usage is accepted. 

4. If social classes are defined in terms of 
subdivisions of a continuous variable, opera- 
tional evidence of the probable exhaustive- 
ness of the classification (i.e., the inclusion 
of all members of the defined universe or a 
representative sample of them) should be 
given; if they are defined in terms of a func- 
tional relationship between certain attri- 
butes, operational evidence of a constant 
conjunction between these attributes should 
be given. 

5. If social classes are defined in terms of 
the logic of classification, an estimation of 
the continuousness of the classes and the 
extent to which one class overlaps with an- 
other should be given; if they are defined in 
terms of isolated groups of functionally re- 
lated attributes, some description of those 
members excluded from the classes should 
be given. 

6. Both usages of social class should be 
provisionally constructed and experimental- 
ly modified so as to best realize the objec- 
tives of science—the answering of questions 
or hypotheses which, it is hoped, arise out of 
systematic social theory. The identification 
of variable characteristics and the construc- 
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tion of a useful classification should develop 
pari passu. A classification is built upon the 
observation of an identifiable variable, com- 
mon to a group of individuals being classi- 
fied, and, in turn, the presence of a classifi- 
cation enables the observer to identify the 
existence of a common variable in a group 
of individuals. 

Concepts pose, create, and re-create dis- 
tinctions which serve as vantage points from 
which manifold social phenomena may be 
interpreted. The distinctions suggested by 
the words “social classes” have or may have 
had practical usefulness in respects which 
may be quite irrelevant for the realization 
of certain scientific or logical objectives. It 
is common knowledge to students of lin- 
guistics that primitive peoples classify their 
world in ways befitting their adjustment to 
what they find in it.5® The same motives no 
doubt apply to the citizen and the scientist 
of a more complex society. In this connec- 
tion it would be interesting to explore the 
likelihood that certain words, such as “social 
classes,” were first used as “instruments of 
action’’ having volitional and emotional ref- 
erence or as “keys to social attention” rather 
than as tools of conceptual analysis. It is 
even possible that for some people there may 
be something of the mythical in the class 
concept. Cassirer states that it is a familiar 
fact that all mythic thinking is governed and 
permeated by the principle of pars pro toto— 
“Whoever has brought any part of a whole 
into his power has thereby acquired power, 
in the magical sense, over the whole itself.’’4° 


39 Cf. W. H. Werkmeister, A Philosophy of Sci- 
ence (New York: Harper & Bros., 1940), pp. 199 ff.; 
B. L. Whorf, “Science and Linguistics,” Readings in 
Social Psychology, ed. Newcomb and Hartley, pp. 
210-19; L. Thompson, “In Quesf-of an Heuristic 
Approach to the Study of Mankind,” A pproaches to 
Group Understanding, ed. L. Bryson, L. Finkelstein, 
and R. MaclIver (New York: Harper & Bros., 1947), 
PP. 505-7. 

4° Ernst Cassirer, Language and Myth (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1946), p. 92 and passim. His 
example is that of the bird and butterfly that, having 
the characteristic of flight in common, are regarded 
as belonging to the same classification and become 
one in all respects. Is it not possible that, when a 
number of individuals are found to belong to the 
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By maintaining a clear distinction be- 
tween substantive and classificatory usages 
of social classes and by offering criteria for 
each, we may seem to have assumed the 
presence of permanent gaps or cleavages in 
sociological data and thereby contradicted 
one of our main points, viz., that a classifi- 
cation should be consistent with a particular 
research objective. However, our concern 
has been more with the adequacy of any and 
all usages rather than with the specific cri- 
teria which sustain a particular application 
of one of the usages. We believe that aware- 
ness of the differences between the two gen- 
eral usages discussed above will contribute 
toward the realization of a scientific sociol- 
ogy. To say that such differences are “real’”’ 
means only that they have a certain stabil- 
ity or persistence in terms of verified human 
responses and that such differences make a 
difference in terms of realizing scientific ob- 
jectives. We are reminded of other assump- 
tions of fundamental cleavages in social 
phenomena useful to science: viz., the 


same social class in respect toa single criterion, there 
is a tendency for many people to regard them as be- 
ing alike in respect to other criteria? 


limits placed upon a dimension or measure 
such as intelligence; the notion of limits in 
the statistics of chance variations; consensus 
in the separation of subject and predicate, 
terms and relations, and the “all-or-none”’ 
reactions of people to traumatic experiences. 

We freely concede that more careful re- 
search may indicate that a given criterion of 
class membership may, in terms of certain 
specific scientific objectives, be neither uni- 
formly continuous nor subdivisible into dis- 
crete parts; rather, its distribution may be ir- 
regular. In certain social strata there may be 
heavy concentrations of individuals, while 
other strata may be occupied by as few as 
one individual. Moreover, a change from one 
social stratum to another may not be along 
the same vertical line defining a given cri- 
terion. A change from one occupation to an- 
other, for instance, may entail a consider- 
able change in income status without any 
actual change in occupational status. Like- 
wise, the same degree or amount of change 
at different strata within a given criterion 
may simultaneously entail different amounts 
of change in other criteria. 
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THE DECLINE OF CHINATOWNS IN THE UNITED STATES 


ROSE HUM LEE 


ABSTRACT 
Chinatowns have been affected (1) by a change in the economic, social, and political base of the larger 
community, of which the Chinatown is a =. and (2) by the population composition of the larger com- 


munity. Four factors may affect existing 


hinatowns and hasten their decline: (1) occupational invasion 


and succession ; (2) decline of Chinese population; (3) social change; and (4) ecological invasion and suc- 


cession. 


Although the general problem of “ghet- 
tos,”’ or segregated communities resulting 
from immigration into the United States, has 
been studied sociologically, little attention 
has been devoted to those inhabited by 
Chinese. Chinatowns are a type of segregat- 
ed communities of people separated from 
their homeland but whose dispersion differs 
from the historical “Diaspora” of the Jewish 
people scattered throughout the Graeco- 
Roman world.’ While Chinatowns resulted 
from the immigration of an impoverished 
and politically oppressed people in search of 
economic and social betterment during the 
middle of the nineteenth century, the com- 
munities created by them in a strange land 
were too small and specialized to maintain 
all the usual community functions, such as 
the reproduction of population, economic 
independence, and the perpetuation of Old 
World social institutions. 

Moreover, Chinatowns differ from ghet- 
tos and settlements which the European im- 
migrants established here. Denied the privi- 
lege of citizenship until 1943, alien Chinese 
seldom acquired real property. They did not 
become “rooted to the soil,” nor could they 
homestead upon a piece of land with a view 

“Diaspora is a Greek term for a nation, ora part 
of a nation separated from its own state or territory 
dispersed among other nations but preserving its 
national culture .... While the origin of the word 
‘Diaspora’ was largely due to repeated mass de- 
portation or exile of Jews, the emigration of eco- 
nomically depressed peoples, the settlement abroad 
of traders and similar trends helped create diaspore 
communities. . .. Persecution led to segregation and 
development of separate autonomous communities 
with their own indigenous cultures” (“Diaspore,” 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. V). 


toward permanent settlement and eventual 
integration into the larger society.? Further- 
more, Chinatowns could not “disappear” at 
the same pace as European ghettos, because 
of racial and cultural dissimilarity. Ghetto 
walls were more rigid and inflexible, affect- 
ing their acculturation and amalgamation. 
Lastly, the sojourners, or early immigrants, 
sought different objectives. They emigrated 
to better themselves economically with the 
ultimate expectation of retiring to their 
home village, re-establishing themselves 
and enjoying their new status. 

Chinatowns have developed, flourished, 
and declined. Have they been affected by 
factors which can be used to measure their 
decline? What are they? Are they applicable 
to Chinatowns now in existence? 

An attempt has been made to discover 
the processes for the (1) historical decline of 
Chinatowns and (2) the logical order of de- 
cline, i.e., the processes for the measurement 
of the possible decline of existing and future 
Chinatowns. 

To limit the scope of the study and to 
permit intensive investigation of China- 
towns in decline, those formerly existing in 
the six Rocky Mountain States (Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Nevada, and Mon- 
tana) were included, while the Butte, Mon- 

2 Joseph Slabey Roucek, “The Passing of the 
American Czecho-Slovaks,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XXXIX (March, 1934), 611-25. 


3 Sojourners are Chinese immigrants “who come 
for economic gain and return to China when their 
objectives are accomplished” (Homer C. Loh, “Cul- 
tural Conflicts of Americans of Chinese Ancestry of 
Philadelphia” [unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1945], chap. vi, p. 8). 
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tana, Chinatown was selected as the prin- 
cipal area of detailed observation.‘ A num- 
ber of conclusions were obtained. 


I 


A Chinatown is a “ghetto” of Chinese 
persons, a community within a non-Chinese 
community, having no independent eco- 
nomic structure but attached symbiotically 
to the larger economic, political, and social 


4 Rose Hum Lee, ‘“The Chinese Communities in 
the Rocky Mountain States” (unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, University of Chicago, 1947). 


base. Thus, its prosperity and decline are 
interrelated to that of the larger community. 
What size of city, then, can support a 
Chinatown? 

In twenty-eight cities with established 
Chinatowns in 1940, it was found that six 
of them, ranging in population from 35,000 
to 100,000, had 2,747 Chinese (Table 1). 
Ten cities with populations between 100,000 
and 500,000 had 9,546 Chinese. Six cities 
having a population of 500,000-1,000,000 
had 20,569 Chinese, and six more with a 
population over one million had 20,556 
Chinese. 


TABLE 1 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN NATIVE POPULATION AND CHINESE POPULATION 
FOR TWENTY-EIGHT CITIES, 35,000-1,000,000 AND OVER 
WITH ESTABLISHED CHINATOWNS, 1940 


PoPULATION 
oF City City 

Native Chinese 
35, OQ00-100,000...... Butte, Mont. 37,081 88 
Stockton, Calif. 54,714 1,052 
Fresno, Calif. 60,685 79° 
Phoenix, Ariz. 65,414 431 
San Jose, Calif. 68,457 176 
El] Paso, Texas 96,810 210 
100 ,000-500,000..... Sacramento, Calif. 105,958 1,508 
San Antonio, Texas 253,854 471 
Jersey City, N.J. 301,173 112 
and, Calif. 302,163 3,201 
Portland, Ore. 305,304 1,569 
Denver, Colo. 322,412 110 
Seattle, Wash. 368, 302 1,781 
Newark, N.J. 429,760 259 
Minneapolis, Minn. 492,370 304 
New Orleans, La. 494,537 230 
500,000-1 ,000,000...| San Francisco, Calif. 534,530 17,782 
Washington, D.C. 603,091 656 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 671,659 141 
Boston, Mass. 770,816 1,383 
Baltimore, Md. 859, 100 379 
Cleveland, Ohio 876, 3326 308 
1,000,000 and over. ..| Los Angeles, Calif. 1,504,277 4,736 
Detroit, Mich. 1,623,452 583 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1,931,334 Q22 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 2,698, 285 1,251 
Chicago, Ill. 3,396,808 2,013 
New York, N.Y. 7,454,905 II,O51 
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Included in the cities with a population of 
35,000-100,000 is Butte, Montana. Its na- 
tive population had never reached 100,000, 
yet it had a Chinatown throughout its en- 
tire history. However, by 1940, signs of dis- 
integration became evident, and since that 
date its decline has been rapid. Hence, de- 
spite this limited sample, it may be at least 
suspected that a city of under 50,000 cannot 
indefinitely support a Chinatown. Moreover 
it appears that, if the larger economic base 
is centered around a single industry, its 
Chinatown disintegrates readily. Butte, 
Montana, for example, noted for its mining 
industry, offers limited possibilities for occu- 
pations and businesses customarily engaged 
in by the Chinese when its economic status 
suffered from the curtailment of copper pro- 
duction. The decline of other frontier China- 
towns in this region (Denver, Boise, Salt 
Lake City, and Rock Springs, Wyo.) serves 
as other illustrations.s 

It would appear that cities which are con- 
nected historically with the first immigra- 
tion of Chinese have the largest Chinese 
populations, i.e., San Francisco, Oakland, 
Los Angeles, and Stockton, California; 
Seattle, Washington; and Portland, Oregon. 
The one exception is Boston, which had one 
of the first Chinatowns in the eastern part 
of the country. Other cities developed 
Chinatowns when a redistribution of popu- 
lation occurred after the disappearance of 
the traditional American frontier. 

Another factor considered in this study is 
the size of Chinese population needed to 
maintain a Chinatown. A part of the China- 
town’s economic structure supplies services 
to the larger community, while the other 
part provides for those needed by the Chi- 
nese themselves. Both are interrelated; the 
size of the population requiring services of- 
fered by the Chinese determines the size of 
Chinese population. It appears that, the 
larger the city’s population and the more 
diversified its industries, the greater are the 
opportunities for Chinese services aiid occu- 
pations. Since a Chinatown serves as a social 
and commercial center for the Chinese resi- 


5 Ibid., p. 45. 


dents in an area over which the community 
holds dominance, the size of Chinese popu- 
lation is of importance in its maintenance. 
Hence, a minimum population figure can be 
established. 

Twelve selected cities and states were 
used as a basis for the analysis (Table 2). 
To clarify the problem, those states which 
have more than one Chinatown were ex- 
cluded, for the reason that a smaller China- 
town may exist symbiotically upon the 
larger. California, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Texas have two or more 
Chinatowns. However, other states which 
have been known to have had a Chinatown 
were included. The comparison between the 
cities in selected states with a flourishing 
Chinatown and those with declining or de- 
clined Chinatowns should reveal the size of 
Chinese population needed to support them. 

Table 2 reveals that each of the China- 
towns in the selected cities has at least three 
hundred and sixty Chinese within the state, 
even if the population of the Chinatown it- 
self is much smaller.* Thus it appears that 
the number of Chinese in a Chinatown can 
be affected by the numbers of them residing 
outside its immediate confines. An analysis 
of available data indicates that a Chinatown 
may be regarded as having disintegrated or 
being in the process of disintegration when 
the state’s total Chinese population falls be- 
low two hundred and fifty. Thus, when in 
1940, Denver’s Chinese population had 
dwindled to a hundred and ten and the 
state’s total was about the same, the decline 
of its Chinatown was well advanced. By 
1942, on the original site there lived but four 
old Chinese residents. In the same year Salt 
Lake City’s Chinatown was reported to be 
in a state of absolute disintegration.’ Boise, 
Idaho, had had no Chinese community for 
more than a decade, and the one in Rock 
Springs, Wyoming, has lost its identity.* 

®Since 1860 the United States Census has fol- 


‘lowed the practice of tabulating Chinese population 


for cities having three hundred or more Chinese. 


7 Letter from Travelers’ Aid Society, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, December 17, 1942. 


§ Lee, op. cit., p. 43. 
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That of Butte has already been cited. In 
those cities in which a Chinatown has 
ceased to exist, only scattered establish- 
ments, such as laundries and restaurants, 
remain. 

Three Chinatowns located in cities of 
50,000 and over have a Chinese population 
only slightly larger than that of Denver— 
San Jose, Jersey City, and Pittsburgh 
(Table 1). These exist in states in which two 
or more Chinatowns flourish, and their 


other within the same state, or its location 
commands dominance over several states. 


II 


A second conclusion is that Chinatowns 
which have existed and declined have been 
affected by the changing composition of the 
population, especially the sex ratio, of the 
community of which it is a part. 

When the placer mining frontier of the 
United States had an undeveloped economy 


TABLE 2 


CHINESE POPULATION FOR TWELVE SELECTED CITIES 
AND STATES, 1910-40 


PoPULATION 
—_ 1910 1920 1930 1940 
City | Other | State | City | Other City | Other | State 

Areas Areas Areas 
Portland, Ore....... 5,092) 1,671) 7,363) 1,846) 1,244) 1,569) 517) 2,086 
Chicago, IIl......... 1,778|  325| 2,103) 2,353| 433 2,013} 443) 2,456 
Detroit, Mich....... 28} 438 354 583; 924 
New Orleans, La....| 219) 288 507, 246) 141 230 130 360 
Baltimore, Md...... 133| 328 43 379 58 437 
Seattle, Wash.......| 1,785) 2,709) 1,351| 1,012 1,781) 564) 2,345 
Boston, Mass....... 1,192) 1,390 2,582) 1,075| 1,479 1,383 1,130] 2,513 
SaltLake City, Utah. 193) 178 371, 188 154 102} 126 228 
Butte, Mont........ 1,004, 1,285) 262 610 170 258 
Denver, Colo... .... 227, 373) 212 79 216 
Boise, Idaho. ...... 88 771| 859 78, 507 41, 208 
Rock Springs, Wyo..| 103) 143 246 104 148 49 53| 102 


survival may be explained (1) by the symbi- 
otic relationship to the larger Chinatown 
within the same state or (2) by a geographic 
location commanding dominance over sev- 
eral states. For example, Pittsburgh draws 
Chinese from Ohio, West Virginia, and parts 
of Pennsylvania. 

From the above it would appear that a 
given Chinatown can survive where these 
conditions are satisfied: (1) a native popula- 
tion of 50,000 and above; (2) diversified 
rather than a single industry; (3) a Chinese 
population of two hundred and fifty and 
above in the state where the Chinatown 
exists. Otherwise, a smaller Chinatown sur- 
vives by being attached symbiotically to an- 


and its population was predominantly male 
and single, the Chinese were needed to per- 
form the ‘“‘women’s work,” i.e., cooking, 
washing, and domestic service, as well as to 
supply labor for railroad construction, tim- 
bering, mining, and ranching. The settle- 
ment of women in the region, as wives and 
as competitors in the occupations and serv- 
ices offered by the Chinese, contributed to 
the decrease in Chinese population and 
Chinatowns. The development of a stable 
economy initiated a dispersion of the Chi- 
nese to other parts of the country where 
Chinatowns existed or to areas where their 
services were in demand. 

When the sex ratio of a city or a region 
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was two or more males to one female, the 
Chinese population was largest. This was 
true in California, Montana, Celorado, 
Wyoming, Idaho, Nevada, and Utah from 
1850 through 1890. As the sex ratio became 
more equalized, one and a half males to one 
female, the Chinese began to disperse and 
the Chinatowns disintegrated. As the sex 
ratio became equal, the Chinese found them- 
selves unable to compete with native 
women. 

An analysis of the distribution of the 
Chinese in the United States reveals three 
main trends: (1) concentration in the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific states from 1850 to 
1880; (2) dispersion to midwestern and east- 
ern United States from 1880 to 1910; and 
(3) reconcentration in urban centers from 
to 1940. 

Period of concentration, 1850-80.—The 
first extensive immigration of Chinese into 
this country occurred shortly after the dis- 
covery of gold in California, where they 
continued to be concentrated in 1860. In 
that year their numbers totaled 34,933 for 
the entire country, of whom 2,719 were liv- 
ing in San Francisco and 7 in the area now 
known as Los Angeles. The remainder 
(32,305) were scattered throughout the 
state. An increase of 97.8 per cent was evi- 
dent over the population total of 1850 
(Table 3). 

By 1870 the population had reached a 
total of 63,199, or an increase of 80.9 per 
cent during the decade. California contin- 
ued to have the largest proportion in the 
country—49,227 of a total of 63,199.° The 
remainder had migrated to the Rocky 
Mountain, East South Central, and Middle 
Atlantic states. Gold had been discovered in 
the Rocky Mountain region, and that at- 
tracted almost ten thousand immigrants. 
Furthermore, the western frontier had a 
concentration of approximately 95 per cent 
of the country’s total Chinese population. 

Period of dis persion, 1880-1910.—In 1880 
the total Chinese population for the country 

* United States Bureau of the Census, Ninth 


Census of the United States (Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1870), p. 15. 
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was 105,465, which represented an increase 
of 42,266, or 66.9 per cent, over the previous 
decade.*® A trend toward urbanization was 
developing. Twenty cities with a population 
of 100,000 and over had a Chinese popula- 
tion aggregating 22,925, while twenty-five 
cities with a population of 25,000—100,000 
had a total of only 490. (Table 4). The great 
portion of them was in cities and unincor- 
porated areas under 25,000 population. 
Stated in another way, 22 per cent were in 
cities with a population of 25,000 and over, 
whereas 78 per cent were in less populated 


TABLE 3 


CHINESE IN CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 
BY NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE AND THE 
INCREASE OR DECREASE, 1850-1940 


Increase Percentage 
Year Total of Increase 
or Decrease 

or Decrease 

1860....... 34,933 34,175 97.8 
1870... 63,199 28, 266 80.9 
105,465 42,266 66.9 
107,488 2,010 1.9 
88 , 869 —17,625 —16.4 
IgI0... 71,531 —18,332 —20.4 
1920. 61,639 — 9,892 —13.8 
74,954 13,315 21.6 
77,504 2,650 3-4 


areas. The latter includes the Chinese in 
rural areas. 

The following decade, beginning with 
1890, showed only a slight increase in Chi- 
nese population, as the Exclusion Act of 
1882 had been enforced for eight years be- 
fore the census enumeration. The country’s 
total for them was 107,488, an increase of 
2,010, or 1.9 per cent.” Beginning with 1900 
and for three successive decades, the Chi- 
nese population declined steadily. 

However, the trend toward urbanization 
was increasing. Approximately 10,000 Chi- 


% United States Bureau of the Census, Tenth 
Census of the United States (Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1890), p. 437. 


™ United States Bureau of the Census, Eleventh 
Census of the United States (Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1890), p. 437. 
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nese moved into urban centers having a 
population of 100,000 and above; thus 30 
per cent was concentrated in metropolitan 
cities. Another group, or 12.7 per cent, was 
in cities with a population of 25,000- 
100,000. The latter percentage showed a 
greater increase over the previous decade 
than for the metropolitan cities. The disper- 
sion was toward the New England, Middle 
and South Atlantic, East and West North 
Central, and East and West South Central 
states. The numbers resident in areas of 
under 25,000 population decreased by 21 per 


cent of the country’s total Chinese popula- 
tion, while those under 25,000 had 46.8 per 
cent. 

Period of reconcentration, 1910-40.— 
There was a further decline of 18,332 
Chinese by 1910, reducing the country’s 
total to 71,531." This represented a 20.4 per 
cent decrease since 1900 (Table 3). The 
trend toward concentration in metropolitan 
cities with a popluation of 100,000 and 
above was increasing. There was an increase 
of 7.5 per cent over 1900, or a total of 40.5 
per cent. Cities with a population of 25,000- 


TABLE 4 


CHINESE POPULATION FOR THE UNITED STATES FOR CITIES OF 100,000 
POPULATION AND OVER AND FOR CITIES OF 25,000-100,000, 1880-1940 


Year 1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 
Total United States......... 105,465 | 107,488 | 88,869 | 71,531 | 61,639 | 74,9054] 77,504 
Total cities with 100,000 popu- 
lation and over............ 22,925 | 32,664 | 29,630] 29,002 | 34,670] 48,068 | 55,030 
21.6 30.3 33.0 40.5 56.2 64.1 71.0 
Total cities with population of 
25,000-100,000............ 490 | 13,685 | 18,062] 12,220 7,115 | 26,886 | 22,474 
re 0.4 12.7 20.1 17.0 11.3 35.8 28.9 
Total cities under 25,000*....} 82,050 | 61,139 | 41,971 | 30,309 | 10,854 | 26,886] 22,474 
77.8 56.8 46.8 42.3 32.2 35.8 28.9 
Total percentage........ 99.8 99.8 99.9 99.8 99.7 99.8 99-9 


* Includes rural areas. 


cent. Moreover, the population of the 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific states di- 
minished. 

Between 1890 and 1900, another decrease 
of 16.4 per cent, or 17,625, in Chinese popu- 
lation occurred, bringing the country’s total 
to 88,869." The dispersion was toward large 
eastern seaboard cities, especially New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, 
Washington, and Jersey City. The increase 
in these cities was largely due to the redis- 
tribution of Chinese population rather than 
to an increase in immigration. Cities with a 
population of 25,000 and above had 53 per 


United States Bureau of the Census, Twelfth 
Census of the United States (Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1900), p. 492. 


100,000 showed a decline of 3 per cent, while 
areas with a population below 25,000 had a 
loss of 4.5 per cent (Table 4). Thus, over 40 
per cent of the Chinese were in metropolitan 
cities by 1910. 

The Rocky Mountain States and Califor- 
nia suffered the greatest loss in Chinese 
population. San Francisco, which had had 
the largest aggregation since the early im- 
migrants entered this country, now had less 
than half its former Chinese population. 

In 1920 the Chinese total amounted to 
61,639, or a decrease of 13.8 per cent since 


13 United States Bureau of the Census, Thirteenth 
Census of the United States (Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1910), p. 273. 
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1910." This figure represented approximate- 
ly 45,000 less Chinese than were enumerated 
in 1890, indicating the effectiveness of the 
three ten-year renewals of the original Ex- 
clusion Act. Further redistribution and con- 
centration were evident, i.e., the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific states lost a Chinese 
population of approximately 16,000 to the 
eastern and midwestern states. Seventy- 
three metropolitan cities had over 56 per 
cent of the country’s Chinese population, or 
an increase of approximately 16 per cent 
over that of the past decade. For cities of 
25,000-100,000 the trend which began in the 
previous decade continued ; this was likewise 
indicated for cities under 25,000, which 
showed a loss of approximately 1o per cent 
(Table 4). 

The reason for the concentration of Chi- 
nese in cities with metropolitan status may 
be found in the nature of their principal 
occupations—laundries and _ restaurants. 
Steam laundries have replaced small hand 
laundries, and Chinese laundry operators 
must depend upon a specialized group of 
customers, i.e., those who prefer their wash- 
ing and ironing (especially shirts and per- 
sonal items) to be done meticulously and 
who are willing to pay a higher price for this 
service. It appears that, the larger the city’s 
population, the greater is the demand for 
Chinese laundry service. The same holds 
true for chop-suey and chow-mein estab- 
lishments. Competition by five-and-ten-cent 
stores, cafeterias, drug stores, lunch coun- 
ters, and canned foods has made it profitable 
for Chinese-owned establishments to cater 
to customers who prefer their food served in 
a novel atmosphere. In large metropolitan 
cities, where tourists, transients, and un- 
married persons congregate, a larger clien- 
tele is available. Furthermore, many China- 
towns, with their restaurants, curio shops, 
and cocktail lounges, are actually tourist at- 
tracting centers whereas the older China- 
towns which have disappeared were created 
to provide a habitat for a Chinese popula- 

™ United States Bureau of the Census, Four- 


teenth Census of the United States (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Oifice, 1920), III, 31. 
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tion which served a predominantly single, 
male population of the dominant society. 

By 1930 an increase of approximately 
13,315, or 21.6 per cent, was indicated for 
the country’s Chinese population. The total 
was 74,954.'5 This was due, in the main, to 
the increase in the birth rate among persons 
of Chinese ancestry and tended toward an 
equalization of sex ratio. This decade wit- 
nessed an even greater concentration of 
Chinese in metropolitan cities—64 per cent 
of the country’s total. Those cities having a 
population of 1,000,000 and over showed the 
highest concentration, i.e., Chicago, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, New York (including Brook- 
lyn), and Philadelphia. The one exception is 
San Francisco, which showed an increase, 
for the first time since 1890, of approxi- 
mately 60 per cent over the previous decade. 

The decade between 1930 and 1940 
showed an increase of 2,650, or 3.4 per cent 
bringing the total Chinese population to 
77,504."° Seventy-one per cent of these were 
in metropolitan cities, while the remainder, 
or 29 per cent, were in cities below this 
status as well as in rural areas. Another re- 
distribution of population within the metro- 
politan centers seems to have occurred, as 
Chicago, Detroit, and Philadelphia suffered 
a decrease. On the other hand, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, Oakland, Portland, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, Washington, D.C., and New 
York showed gains. A considerable number 
of Chinese had migrated to cities having de- 
fense industries or to enter clerical services 
for the agencies which the Central govern- 
ment of China established in this country. 


A third conclusion is that the Chinese oc- 
cupations have experienced invasion, suc- 
cession, and accommodation. Unlike Euro- 
pean immigrants, the Chinese were unable 
to exercise free choice in the selection of oc- 


*s United States Bureau of the Census, Fifteenth 
Census of the United States (Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1930), ITI, 35. 


6 United States Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth 
Census of the United States (Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1940), IT, 16. 
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cupations and services in the New World. 
Racial and cultural differences further im- 
posed limitations. Occupying subordinate 
status, they performed services and engaged 
in occupations of a symbiotic nature, supple- 
menting that of other ethnic groups. The 
group possessing the superordinate position 
generally succeeds in forcing out the sub- 
ordinate one by various methods: (1) prefer- 
ential employment practices, (2) restrictive 
legislation, and (3) citizenship requirements 
for specified professions and occupations.’7 

The occupations experiencing the great- 
est degree of succession are those of a purely 
service nature and those affected by techno- 
logical improvements. Technological ad- 
vances and changing methods in mining 
operations, as well as citizenship restric- 
tions, closed mining as an occupation. When 
woodcutting by hand was replaced by steam 
power, the Chinese found this occupation 
closed to them. Railroad construction was 
opened to Chinese laborers during the early 
years of their settlement, but, upon the 
completion of the transcontinental railroads, 
large numbers of them remained unem- 
ployed. Railroad repair gangs could not 
absorb them in great numbers, and many 
turned to working in cattle ranches and 
farms. In time, they left and were replaced 
by other oriental groups, the Japanese, 
Koreans, and Filipinos.** 

Service occupations (porters, janitors, 
cooks, and domestic servants) were aban- 
doned when Chinese-owned establishments 
absorbed all available Chinese labor. This 
move also served to eliminate competition 
and conflict with members of labor unions. 

The principal occupations which have re- 
mained—laundries and restaurants—have 
experienced adaptations and are able to sur- 
vive by excelling in some form of service or 
goods attracting patrons. Chinese laundries 
are able to maintain themselves by catering 
to a group of patrons who desire better work 
at higher prices. These establishments are 

7 Milton R. Konvitz, The Alien and the Asiatic in 
American Law (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1946), Pp. 191, 195, 200. 

8 Lee, op. cit., pp. 83-90, 216-18. 


facing very keen competition offered by 
American-owned and American-operated 
steam laundries, which have successively 
reduced the number of Chinese hand 
laundries. Chinese restaurants cater to 
two principal types of patrons—those seeking 
a varied Chinese menu amid an unusual at- 
mosphere and those seeking larger servings 
of food for the price paid. These can be 
either owner-operated or partnerships, de- 
pending upon the size of the city and the 
type of patrons served. The larger the city, 
the greater the investment in an establish- 
ment which employs more men. The owner- 
operator type of restaurant is typical of 
smaller cities. 

While the sojourners have become owners 
of businesses requiring a minimum of capital 
and have risen from the rank of common 
laborers to small entrepreneurs, they evi- 
dence no vertical occupational mobility. 
However the Chinese-Americans are able to 
effect some vertical mobility because of ad- 
vanced training in institutions of higher 
learning. This enables them to engage in 
professions as well as being employed by 
American industry and state and federal 
agencies, as well as Chinese-owned estab- 
lishments. Some are proprietors of their own 
business and show a wider selection of enter- 
prises than that of the sojourners. Where 
possible, work in restaurants and, more es- 
pecially, in laundries is avoided.’ 


IV 


A fourth conclusion is that a Chinatown 
organized upon a primary, extended kinship 
structure contains within itself concitions 
which make for its possible decline. China- 
towns have been organized upon a primary, 
extended kinship structure, similar to that 
of the home village from which the sojourn- 
ers emigrated, to attain solidarity and con- 
census. This functioned to meet life’s vicis- 
situdes—births, deaths, burials, old age, un- 


*9 Beulah Ong Kwoh, “The Occupational Status 
of the American-born College Graduates” (unpub- 
lished Master’s thesis, University of Chicago, 1947), 
chap. iii, pp. 21-22; see also Lee, op. cit., chap. xi, 
pp. 306-19. 
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employment, and illness—in a new, hostile, 
and impersonal environment. Two types of 
familia] associations for mutual] aid and pro- 
tection were created: the four-clan associa- 
tion and the family association. 

The four-clan association is composed of 
members and families of four different clans 
(i.e., To’om, Tom, Huie, Chieh), functioning 
as one unit of “blood brothers.’’° The family 
association is for members and families of 
only one surname, as, for instance, the Lee 
or Wong clans. Members of small clans may 
reside in a given Chinatown but cannot join 
these associations and occupy a lower social 
status.” 

The membership of the above associa- 
tions was increased by the admission of new 
immigrants and of relatives and husbands of 
families whose wives were related to mem- 
bers. With the decline of immigration and 
the departure of sojourners and families else- 
where, the membership fell. 

While primarily intended to provide mu- 
tual aid and protection to its members, 
these associations restricted the choice 
which Chinese-Americans could exercise in 
the selection of mates when they became of 
age to marry. That is, the children whose 
parents belonged to either a four-clan as- 
sociation or a family association are consid- 
ered “cousins,” although no actual blood 
relationship is involved. This narrows the 
selection of mates for the second generation 
and functions adversely where clan and 
family exogamy must be observed strictly. 
To solve the problem, Chinese-Americans 
are forced to follow one of three courses: 
(1) remain single and stay in the city of their 
birth; (2) find mates in other Chinatowns; or 

se “Sworn brothers are often good friends, known 
as ‘hands and feet of the body.’ In a ceremony wor- 
shipping Heaven and the ancestor, brotherhood re- 
lationships are established. Documents containing 
names of blood brothers are kept, including names of 
ancestors of each blood brother for four generations 
past. A statement of sworn brotherhood is drawn; a 
copy is kept by each. It is the means of strengthening 
local ties when communications are lacking” (Y. K. 
Leong and L. K. Tao, Village and Town Life in 
[London : George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., rors], 
p. 81). 

™ Lee, op. cit., pp. 226-33. 
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(3) permit parents to arrange a suitable 
marriage. 

The second course is followed more ex- 
tensively than the other two, thus initiating 
a redistribution of Chinese population to 
larger western and eastern Chinatowns 
where many clans reside. The comparative 
rarity of marriages in former Chinatowns 
resulted in a steadily aging and male popu- 
lation. Hence, smaller Chinatowns organ- 
ized upon the extended kinship structure are 
rapidly disappearing through the loss of 
population.” Today, seven out of the ten 
large Chinatowns have more Chinese-Amer- 
icans than sojourners. Another factor con- 
tributing to the decline of Chinatowns is the 
restriction of alien Chinese women immi- 
grants to the ten “admissible classes.” 


Vv 


A fifth conclusion is that social change— 
wars and depressions—accelerate the decline 
of a Chinatown through weakening its eco- 
nomic structure and redistributing its popu- 
lation. These impersonal social forces have 
a greater effect upon the smaller communi- 
ty, symbiotically attached to the larger, 
than they have upon the latter. The loss of 
economic opportunities, employment, and 
businesses initiates a redistribution of popu- 
lation. The more enterprising members of a 
Chinatown emigrate elsewhere or return to 
China. This in turn affects the economic and 
social structure of the Chinatown and has- 
tens the disintegration of its social and 


# Chinatowns in the United States are prin- 
cipally organized around one clan. Pittsburgh has 
many Yees; Philadelphia, Lees; Chicago, Moys; 
Denver, Chins; etc. Large Chinatawns, i.e., San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and New York, have many 
clans, owing to the redistribution of Chinese popula- 
tion and the fact that Chinese-Americans regard 
clan affiliations as secondary to occupational oppor- 
tunities (ibid., p. 233). 


*3 The Department of State, Admission of Chinese 
into the United States (“Immigration Series,” No. 3 
[Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1936]), pp. 11-18; see also Tso-Chen Shen, What 
Chinese Exclusion Really Means (New York: China 
Institute in America, 1942), and R. D. McKenzie, 
Oriental Exclusion (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1927). 
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familial institutions. The remaining mem- 
bers are unable to cope with crises such as 
death, illness, unemployment, and old age. 
Reliance upon New World social agencies 
results. Remaining residents accept relief, 
old age assistance being the most common 
form of aid. Many sojourners were unable to 
journey to their home village during the last 
depression and World War II. The death of 
family members in China after 1937, who 
ordinarily would provide for them, is a con- 
tributing factor toward accepting aid. 

It would appear that many old immi- 
grants are left in isolated areas in this coun- 
try where Chinatowns once existed, to await 
the end of their natural existence. In the 
Chinese communities in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region many sojourners bemoan the 
“bitterness of their fate.” The status which 
they have labored for many and long years 
to create has never been realized. 


VI 


Ecological invasion and succession result 
in the Chinatown’s losing its identity and 
being submerged with the larger com- 
munity. 

‘A community has definite physical 
boundaries which marks it from the sur- 
rounding areas. It contains within its con- 
fines institutions which meet the needs of its 
inhabitants. Two processes, institution and 
population invasion, may alter the geo- 
graphic boundaries and the physical fea- 
tures of the community and result in suc- 
cession. 

A community loses its identity when 
business enterprises invade its environs, 
causing changing land use and land values. 
Accompanying this may be a population in- 
vasion, when new residents change the pop- 
ulation composition as well as the institu- 
tions of the neighborhood. In time the iden- 
tity of the original community is obliterated, 
and its life-cycle ends. The original group 
becomes separated, and its identification as 
a distinct, segregated entity is terminated. 
The configuration of a community, once al- 
tered, seldom resumes its former charac- 
teristics. 
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The decline of a community is manifested 
in the disintegration and disappearance of 
its cultural and social institutions and in the 
loss of population. In time, only economic 
establishments remain, as, for example, 
Chinese laundries and restaurants. 


In summary, six factors were found to 
have contributed to the decline of China- 
towns. These can be divided into two 
groups. The first include those which have 
affected the historical decline of China- 
towns: (1) a change in the economic, social, 
and political base of the larger structure to 
which the Chinatown is attached symbioti- 
cally and (2) the changing population com- 
position, especially the sex ratio, of the re- 
gion or city. These two apply to the frontier 
Chinatowns which have disappeared grad- 
ually. 

The second group include those which 
may be applicable to the logical order of de- 
cline of any Chinatown now existing in this 
country: (1) occupational invasion and suc- 
cession; (2) loss of population; (3) social 
change; and (4) ecological invasion and 
succession. 

It is pertinent to inquire what the future 


of the remaining Chinatowns in this coun- 


try is. Will the number of Chinatowns in- 
crease? If they do not increase, will those 
which now survive disappear, or will they 
continue to exist as segregated segments of 
their communities? 

The factors which must be considered in 
predicting the future of Chinatowns have 
been enumerated above. 

As the cessation of imports from China 
and the overwhelming competition offered 
by American-owned enterprises serving 
Chinese dishes bring an end to the tourist- 
attracting features of Chinatowns, more 
Chinese will turn to occupations and busi- 
nesses that cater to the needs of the domi- 
nant society, i.e., articles for home decora- 
tions, frozen and canned foods, and the 
bottling of spices. The war has accelerated 
this trend, and these establishments, located 
away from Chinatowns, are seeking to be- 
come an integral part of the American econ- 
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omy. Strictly modern business practices are 
maintained, and a new type of customer- 
owner relationship has resulted. 

All available evidence points to the fact 
that no new Chinatowns will be created. The 
repeal of the Exclusion Act provides for a 
quota of one hundred and five Chinese na- 
tionals and grants them the privilege of 
entry and naturalization. This quota is di- 
vided into two parts. Seventy-five per cent 
of it permits entry to persons of Chinese an- 
cestry, whether citizens of China or not; 25 
per cent is reserved for alien Chinese resi- 
dents in this country. Therefore, the exact 
number of new immigrants permitted entry 
annually is around seventy-nine, and the 
addition of them will not substantially af- 
fect the Chinese population. Moreover, it 
appears that the numbers departing for 
China will offset any increase and may ex- 
ceed the slight increase caused by immigra- 
tion and the natural rate of increase. This 
conclusion is based upon the number of 
foreign-born males with no families in the 
United States and upon the departure of 
aging foreign-born aliens who for the last ten 
years were prevented from leaving because 
of war. The last census showed an increase 
of but 3.4 per cent, or 2,650 Chinese, and 
this may be attributed to the presence of the 
foreign-born group remaining. The next 
decennial census may show a population 
decline. 

It is probable that, as the Chinese reside 
longer in this country and the Chinese- 
Americans increase in population, another 
redistribution of their numbers may occur, 
with settlement in cities under metropolitan 
status. Where only a few Chinese reside in a 
community, they are socially well accepted. 
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Acculturation and assimilation are more 
rapid for “marooned families” and isolated 
individuals than for concentrated popula- 
tions. Examples are found in Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, where the one Chinese family residing 
in a middle-class neighberhood is highly re- 
garded by its neighbors; in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, where a restaurateur has been ac- 
cepted into the Masonic order and where a 
drugless physician maintains an office in a 
leading medical center and treats onlyAmer- 
ican patients; and, in Arizona, where a Chi- 
nese has been elected a member of the state 
legislature. 

It appears that the number of China- 
towns in this country will decrease almost to 
the vanishing point. Only those of historical 
or commercial importance, as in San Fran- 
cisco and New York, will remain. Both 
these cities are important seaport and com- 
mercial centers linking the Orient and the 
United States. The Chinese population en- 
gaged in work needed by firms dealing in 
goods and services for international trade 
will be situated there. The smaller China- 
towns where sojourners predominate will 
lose their Chinese-American population to 
the larger ones. As Chinese-Americans be- 
come acculturated and strive for higher 
status through education and enter profes- 
sions or become employed by American in- 
dustries, their dispersion will be similar to 
that of any other small minority group al- 
ready an integral part of the American 
society. With acculturation and settlement 
among the members of the larger society, 
amalgamation will increase, and in time as- 
similation will be attained. 
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PSYCHOSES, INCOME, AND OCCUPATIONAL PRESTIGE 


ROBERT E. CLARK 


ABSTRACT 


A study of 12,168 male first admissions from Chicago to public and private mental hospitals shows that 
the age-adjusted commitment rates by occupational groups are negatively correlated with the factors of occu- 
pational income and prestige. These results are tentatively explained by occupational selection and the 
differential experiences which men have as direct and indirect results of their occupation. 


The ecological studies of Faris and Dun- 
ham,' Green,? Mowrer,3 Queen,‘ Schroeder,’ 
and Hadley* have demonstrated that in the 
city the distribution of all types of mental 
disorder shows a wide range of rates, with 
high rates concentrated at the center and 
declining in all directions toward the periph- 
ery. The ecological distributions in nine 
cities support this finding. Although there is 
not complete agreement among sociologists 
as to the explanation, one rather widely ac- 
cepted view is that it lies more or less (a) in 
the differential composition of the popula- 
tions of the various areas as to age, sex, race, 
nationality, occupation, social class, person- 
ality types, social types, and (6) in the dif- 
ferential physical and social experiences 
which persons have by virtue of the fact that 
they live in one area rather than in another. 
Most of the differences in composition of the 
populations of ecological areas are tradition- 
ally related to the fundamental process of 


* Robert E. L. Faris and H. Warren Dunham, 
Mental Disorders in Urban Areas (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1939). 

2H. W. Green, Persons Admitted to the Cleveland 
State Hospital, 1928-37 (Cleveland: Cleveland 
Health Council, 1939). 

3 E. Mowrer, “‘A Study of Personal Disorganiza- 
tion,” American Sociological Review, IV (August, 
1939), 475-87. 

4Stuart A. Queen, “The Ecological Studies of 
Mental Disorder,” American Sociological Review, V 
(April, 1940), 201-9 

5 C. W. Schroeder, ‘Mental Disorders in Cities,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLVII (July, 1942), 
40-47. 

E. Hadley et al., “Military Psychiatry: An 
Ecological Note,” Psychiatry, VII (November, 
1944), 379-407. 


competition which is, for the most part, eco- 
nomic competition. Through competition 
different types of persons become segre- 
gated. But social and physical experiences 
differ in accordance with the characteristics 
of the “natural areas” of the city.7? These 
characteristics include such factors as type 
of social organization (or social disorganiza- 
tion); degree of consensus; neighborhood 
traditions; amount of anonymity, secondary 
contacts, social mobility, social isolation, 
etc. As illustrations of differential social ex- 
periences based upon residence we can cite 
the articles of Faris* and of Dunham,” re- 
spectively. 

The present study is an effort to deter- 
mine statistically the relationship existing 
between occupational psychoses rates and 
the ranking of occupations by income and by 
prestige. In general the explanations for the 
relationships found by statistical means are 
similar to a and b in the foregoing for the 
ecological studies except for the fact that 

7 Of course, not all persons living in a given area 
react similarly to the same items in their common 
environment, each bringing to bear his own apper- 
ception mass, but it is assumed that the greater the 
number and strength of the disorganizing factors in 
an environment, the greater the proportion of per- 
sons who will be affected by them. It is also assumed 
that, since the mental-disorder rates of the various 
areas of the city are not distributed at random but 


fall into a pattern, some factor or factors associated 
with the ecological areas are responsible. 


* § Robert E. L. Faris, ‘‘Cultural Isolation and the 
Schizophrenic Personality,” American Journal o 
Sociology, XX XIX (September, 1934), 155-60. . 

_ 9H. Warren Dunham, ‘‘The Social Fecmenails; of 


the Catatonic-Schizophrene,” American Journal 
Sociology, XLIX (May, 1944), 508-18. 
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here we are primarily interested in occupa- 
tional rather than in spatial categories. 
These explanations, we must admit, are 
merely hypotheses which may explain some 
of the findings presented in this paper. 

We may assume that the various occupa- 
tional groups differ with respect to certain 
traits which have a bearing upon the likeli- 
hood of persons becoming psychotic. We 
must first recognize that there are undoubt- 
edly a number of selective factors which de- 
termine the occupation into which a given 
man goes, such as constitutional differences, 
general intelligence,’® social adjustability, 
personality type," special aptitudes, educa- 
tion, cultural background, social class and/ 
or occupation of his father."* Some of these 
selective factors may at the same time be 
segregating men according to their likeli- 
hood of becoming psychotic. Thus the pre- 
schizophrenic’s self-consciousness, his sensi- 
tivity, his withdrawal from normal social 
intercourse, his overconcern with his status 
and position, may prevent him from pushing 
himself forward occupationally and also may 
put him in a less favorable light when pro- 
motions are being handed out. The chronic 
alcoholics have been characterized* as de- 
pendent persons who shun responsibility. 
Persons with a strong need for dependency, 
whether alcoholic or not, would not be very 
likely to advance occupationally to positions 
of leadership. But whatever the personality 


W. N. Proctor, “Occupation and Intelligence,” 
Journal of Educational Research, 11 (September, 
1920), 537- 


Donald E. Super, ‘“The Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory: A Review of Research,” Psychological 
Bulletin, XXXTX (1942), 105-6. 


Percy E. Davidson and H. Dewey Anderson, 
Occupational Mobility in an American Community 
(Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1937); see also Richard Centers, ‘‘Occupation- 
al Mobility of Urban Occupational Strata,” A meri- 
can Sociological Review, XIII (April, 1948), 197-203. 


13 See Alexandra Adler, ‘“The Individual Psychol- 
ogy of the Alcoholic Patient,” Journal of Criminal 
Psychopathology, III (July, 1941), 74; James H. 
Wall, “‘A Study of Alcoholism in Men,” American 
Journal of Psychiatry, XCII (May, 1936), 1390; and 
E. A. Strecker, Fundamentals of Psychiatry (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1942), p. 84. 


of the alcoholic, his addiction to drink is not 
looked upon favorably by employers when 
they are seeking to fill positions of responsi- 
bility. The pre-paretic, who for a long period 
of time has suffered from syphillis, probably 
has been handicapped by his disease. For the 
general group of organic psychoses, espe- 
cially those in which the organic cause has 
been at work for a long period of time, the 
lessened physical and/or mental efficiency 
prior to the onset of the psychosis would be 
reflected in reduced occupational efficiency 
and success. Thus we see that conditions in 
the etiology of some psychoses may at the 
same time be entering into the problem of 
occupational selection. 

Our other assumption is that differential 
occupational-psychoses rates may be viewed 
and interpreted as the resultant of differen- 
tial physical and social experiences which 
persons have as direct or indirect conse- 
quences of their places in the division of la- 
bor. The occupational differentials in ex- 
periences which may be related to occupa- 
tional differentials in psychoses rates have 
never been investigated thoroughly, but 
they may include (1) differentials in occupa- 
tional hazards of brain injuries, toxic poison- 
ing; (2) differences in occupational roles 
which may or may not be desirable because 
of (a) the operations which must be per- 
formed in one’s work, (5) the place and con- 
ditions found where one performs his work, 
(c) the prestige which one obtains from his 


fellow-workmen and from society at large; 


(3) occupational differences in income which 
may determine where a person will live in 
the city and which may cause some persons 
to be faced with special financial problems; 
(4) differences in occupational and class 
folkways and mores which may sanction or 
restrict one from engaging in activities such 
as intemperate use of alcohol, illicit sexual 
intercourse,"* which may lead to alcoholic 
psychoses or general paralysis; (5) differ- 
ences in the way of life of the various social 


™ A. C. Kinsey, W. B. Pomeroy, and C. E. Mar- 
tin: Sexual Behavior in the Human Male (Philadel- 
phia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1948), pp. 349, 353-54, 
and 430-31. 
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classes in so far as one’s social class is deter- 
mined by one’s occupation. Some of these 
experiences may well be considered in the 
etiology of some of the psychoses. We are 
not implying, however, that nonoccupa- 
tionally derived experiences are unimpor- 
tant or that every occupationally derived 
experience is important in the etiology of 
psychoses. 

It is also possible that occupational dif- 
ferences in psychoses rates could be due in 
part to nonoccupational factors which are 
simply correlated with occupation but which 
are not causally related to it. It is very diffi- 
cult, however, to think of any factors asso- 
ciated with occupation which cannot be 
partially attributed to (a) occupational se- 
lection or to (6) direct and indirect differen- 
tials in occupationally derived experiences. 

Let us now turn our attention to our oc- 
cupational data to see whether there is some 
relationship between psychoses rates and 
the factors of occupational income and oc- 
cupational prestige. Briefly, the method of 
study consisted in classifying 12,168 cases of 
male first admissions to mental hospitals 
from Chicago into nineteen large occupa- 
tional groups. With the use of census data’® 


1s The data consist of 12,168 male first admissions 
with psychoses in the age interval 20-69 years, in- 
clusive, from the city of Chicago during 1922-34, in- 
clusive, to Chicago, Elgin, and Kankakee state hos- 
pitals for the insane, and to a number of local private 
mental hospitals. It is estimated that these data 
comprise 96 per cent of all commitments of mental 
patients of the same sex and age group for the time 
period studied. These data were collected by W.P.A. 
Project 3564, carried on under the sponsorship of the 
Iliinois Psychopathic Institute at the University of 
Chicago under the supervision of Miss Ethel Shanas. 
Funds for the machine sorting of the Hollerith cards 
were provided by the Social Science Research Com- 
mittee of the University of Chicago. The cases were 
tabulated by race nativity, occupational group, type 
of psychosis, and age. 


6 Special data from the Bureau of the Census 
were obtained for the city of Chicago for the year 
1930, giving a breakdown by race nativity, age, and 
occupation. The occupational data listed 638 differ- 
ent occupations, which were then classified into the 
same nineteen occupational groups as the psychoses 
data. Although the year 1928 was the midyear of the 
study, it is not likely that the relative size of the 


as a base, age-adjusted rates’? were calcu- 
lated for each occupational group. The oc- 
cupational groups were then ranked in order 
of increasing psychoses rates, then ranked 
again in terms of increasing income and 
prestige; and the two rankings were corre- 
lated. 

It may be well to evaluate the psychoses 
data before presenting the findings. These 
data were classified by age, race nativity, oc- 
cupation, and type of psychosis. How ac- 
curately are the data classified with respect 
to these classes? 

A ge.—The data were sorted into, and age 
adjusted by, ten-year age intervals: 20-29, 
30-39, 40-49, 50-59, and 60-69 years. Al- 
though smaller age intervals may be more 
desirable, this was not feasible because some 
of the occupational groups would then have 
had too few cases in some of the age groups. 
The accuracy of reporting the age of pa- 
tients at time of admission is not known, 
but it is believed that most of the cases 
were placed in the proper ten-year interval. 


various occupational groups used would change very 
much by 1930 even if interpolation were feasible. 

7 The adjustment of the psyhcoses data for age 
was accomplished by applying age-specific psychoses 
rates by ten-year intervals for each of the nineteen 
occupational groups to a standard population, which 
in this case was the age distribution of all gainfully 
employed males in Chicago in the 1930 census. The 
formulas used were: 


and 


1 1\ (A? 

In formula (a) R refers to the age-adjusted rate, p, 
to the age-specific rate for a given occupational 
group, A, to the number in the standard population 
in age-group s, and S to the summation sign. These 
symbols have the same meaning in formula (6), and 
in addition og refers to the standard error of the age- 
adjusted rate, g, to (1—,), and A is equal to S(A,). 
In formula (c) we have a close approximation to the 
standard error of the difference between the rate for 
a given occupational group and all occupations com- 
bined indicated by o,,.2-2,; the number of persons 
in all occupations in age-group s is given by N,; the 
rate for all occupations for age-group s is given by 
ps; and the remainder of the symbols have the same 
meaning as above. 


\ 
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Race nativity.—The categories here are 
native white, foreign white, and Negro. 
Country of birth may be difficult to deter- 
mine accurately because of the changing of 
national boundaries; the problem of deter- 
mining whether a patient was born in this 


TABLE 1 


AGE-ADJUSTED RATES PER 100,000 MEN AGED 
20-69 YEARS, INCLUSIVE, FOR NATIVE-WHITE 
AND FOREIGN-WHITE MALE FIRST ADMIS- 
SIONS FOR ALL PSYCHOSES FROM CHICAGO TO 
NEAR-BY MENTAL HOSPITALS, 1922-34, INCLU- 


SIVE 
(By Occupational Group) 


No Stand- 
Occupational Group Gite Rate ard 
Error 

fessional 122 | 236T 22 

2. Major salesmen... .... 125 | 328T 30 
3. Small tradesmen..... 200 | 340T 26 
4. Office workers........ 456 | 581T 29 
5. Policemen, firemen... . 113 | 5907T 65 
6. Clergy, teachers...... 66 | 624f 79 
7. Engineers............ 70 | 829f} 
8. Subexecutives........ 179 | 843f 66 
9. Semiprofessional. ... . 164 | 946 76 
to. Salesmen............ 861 |1,0009f 35 
tr. Artists, musicians... . 93 |1,036 109 
12. Barbers, beauticians. . 99 |1,213 125 
13. Skilled workers....... 3,122 |1,254* 23 
14. Minor govt. employees 94 {1,314 139 
15. Domestic workers... . 228 |1,492* | 100 

16. Semiskilled and un- 

skilled workers. ...... 4,477 |1,512* 23 

17. Peddiers............. 59 11,747" | 250 
18. Waiters............. 11g |2,058* | 196 
19 and office boys 69 |9,004* [1,516 
All occupations. .... 10,716 |1,092 II 


* This rate is significantly above the rate for all occupations. 
t This rate is significantly below the rate for all occupations. 


country is easier. It is also relatively easy to 
distinguish between white and Negro. The 
total number of cases in the unknown-nativ- 
ity group, aged 20-69 years, was 941, which 
is 5.9 per cent of the total number of cases in 
that age group. These data were omitted in 
the present study not only because they 
were a relatively small group and would not 
be likely to affect the results but also be- 


cause for many of the cases in which nativity 

was unknown the occupation was also un- 

known. 

Occupation.—The psychoses and the cen- 
sus data were arbitrarily classified into the 
following occupational groups: 

1. Large owners, professional: manufacturers, 
managers and officials, bankers, dentists, 
lawyers, judges, physicians, etc. 

2. Major salesmen: commercial brokers, stock 

brokers, insurance agents, real-estate agents, 

wholesale dealers, etc. 

. Small tradesmen: primarily retail dealers 

4. Office workers: accountants, auditors, book- 
keepers, cashiers, office-appliance operators, 
clerical workers, stenographers, typists, etc. 

5. Policemen, firemen: firemen (fire depart- 
ment), guards, detectives, sheriffs, police- 
men, etc. 

6. Clergy, teachers: editors and _ reporters, 
clergymen, college professors, architects, 
schoolteachers, trained nurses, librarians, 
etc. 

7. Engineers: civil, electrical, mechanical, and 
mining engineers 

8. Subexecutives: foremen and overseers, man- 
agers of small businesses, etc. 

9. Semiprofessional: druggists, undertakers, 
chemists, designers, draftsmen, osteopaths, 
photographers, veterinary surgeons, chiro- 
practers, etc. 

10. Salesmen: clerks in stores, commercial trav- 
elers, canvassers, salesmen, etc. 

11. Artists, musicians: artists, musicians and 
teachers of music, actors, showmen, etc. — 

12. Barbers and beauticians 

13, Skilled workers: inspectors, conductors, loco- 
motive engineers, blacksmiths, cabinet- 
makers, carpenters, compositors, dyers, 
electricians, cranemen, machinists, mill- 
wrights, mechanics, molders, painters, plas- 
terers, etc. 

14. Minor governmental employees: Zailway mail 
clerks; mail carriers; officials and inspectors 
employed by city, county, state, or federal 
government; notaries; etc. 

15. Domestic workers: domestic and personal 
service, including cooks, charmen, cleaners, 
laborers, porters, servants, etc. 

16. Semiskilled and unskilled workers: opera- 
tives of various sorts, apprentices, filers, 
grinders, furnace men, laborers, delivery- 
men,’ newsboys, theater ushers, elevator 
tenders, janitors, etc. 
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2p. Peddlers: hucksters and peddlers 
8. Waiters 
19. Errand and office boys 


The only cases excluded by virtue of occu- 
pation were those which had no occupation 
listed, the retired, illicit, major politicians, 
soldiers and sailors, ship officers, bartenders, 
landlords, farmers, and students. Not in- 
cluded in the study because of failure to list 
an occupation in the hospital records were 
14.7 per cent of the native whites, 13.4 per 
cent of the foreign whites, and 12.8 per cent 
of the Negroes. These race-nativity dif- 
ferences in percentages are not great enough 
to alter the relative rates of the respective 
race-nativity groups. It may further be as- 
sumed that, if the occupations of these re- 
jected cases were known, most of them 
would fall in the unskilled occupations, 
where the rates are already relatively high. 

Our occupational data were drawn from 
the face sheet of the hospital record of each 
patient. The question may be raised as to 
whether the occupation listed was the right 
one. This question I cannot answer except in 
a rough way with data collected almost ten 
years later from some of the same state 
mental hospitals by Morris Schwartz." 
Schwartz secured employment histories 
from about two hundred schizophrenic and 
manic-depressive patients. Using my occu- 
pational classification, and tabulating the 
Schwartz cases in each occupational group 
in terms of (a) the patient’s most typical 
occupation and (5) the occupation listed on 
the face sheet of the hospital record, I 
found that out of 169 cases where the occu- 
pation was given the total errors in the tabu- 
lation of the face-sheet data were 3.5 + 1.4 
per cent. If the accuracy of hospital records 
did not improve between my study and that 
of Schwartz, it may be that the errors in re- 
cording data on the face sheet of his cases 
may be a fairly representative sample of the 
errors in mine. It is not likely that the errors 
would vary greatly from one type of psy- 

#8 Morris S. Schwartz, ‘“‘The Economic and Spa- 
tial Mobility of Paranoid Schizophrenics and Manic- 
Depressives” (unpublished M.A. thesis, Department 
of Sociology, University of Chicago, 1946). 


chosis to another, because most of the errors 
are not attributed to poor case histories but 
to the failure of the clerical staff in making 
the proper entry on the face sheet. There is 
no reason to believe that the clerical staff 
would be more careless with cases of one 
type of psychosis than with another. It does 
not seem likely that errors in my occupation- 
al data exceed 5 or 10 per cent, and this 
amount of error cannot explain the wide 
variation in rates. 

Psychoses—Since this study is based 


upon all types of psychoses, the question of _ 


diagnostic error is almost nil. 

The age-adjusted psychoses rates for na- 
tive-white and foreign-white males show 
that in general the low rates are found in oc- 
cupations having high prestige and high in- 
come, while the high rates are found in oc- 
cupations having low prestige and low in- 
come. The age-adjusted rates for large own- 
ers, doctors, lawyers, etc.; major salesmen; 
small tradesmen; office workers; policemen 
and firemen; clergy, teachers; engineers; 
subexecutives; and salesmen are each sig- 
nificantly below the rate for all occupations. 
The age-adjusted rates for skilled workers, 
domestic workers, semiskilled and unskilled 
workers, peddlers, waiters, errand and office 
boys, are each significantly above the rate for 
all occupations. Except for the policemen 
and firemen and possibly part of the sub- 
executive group, those groups which have 
rates significantly below the average all fall 
into the group commonly called ‘white- 
collar workers.”” Without exception, the oc- 
cupational groups which have rates signifi- 
cantly above the average are not white-col- 
lar workers. Thus low psychoses rates are as- 
sociated with high occupational income and 
prestige, and high psychoses rates are asso- 
ciated with low occupational prestige and 
income. This does not, as we said eariier, 
necessarily imply any causal connection be- 
tween the associated factors. 

For the sake of accuracy let us compare 
the occupational rankings by psychoses 
rates with an objective ranking of occupa- 
tions by income and by prestige. Occupa- 
tions were ranked by prestige by combining 


the results of three large independent 
studies—those of Counts,’® Nietz,?? and 
Mapheus Smith.” The high agreement be- 
tween these studies gives the combined re- 
sults a high degree of reliability.“ Also a 
wage-salary ranking of my nineteen occupa- 
tional groups was obtained by calculating 
the median income for each occupational 
group for reported income from wages and 
salary of $600 a year or more, as given in the 
1940 census of Chicago. The results are 
shown in Table 2. Prestige data were avail- 
able for only seventeen of the nineteen oc- 
cupational groups. The income ranking over 
seventeen occupational groups (given in 
parentheses) should be compared with the 
prestige ranking over seventeen occupa- 
tional groups. The rank-order coefficient of 
correlation between the two series is +.8s5, 
which gives mutual support to our prestige 
and income rankings. 

Using the occupational rankings by in- 
come and by prestige given above, we can 
quantify and verify our observation that 
psychoses rates are related to occupational 
income and occupational prestige by calcu- 
lating rank-order correlation coefficients be- 
tween psychoses rates and the factors of oc- 
cupational income and occupational pres- 
tige. 

For native-white and foreign-white rates 
combined, the correlation of occupational- 
psychoses rates for the nineteen occupation- 
al groups is —.83. Even when we use the ten 
lowest-paid occupational groups, the corre- 


9G. S. Counts, “‘The Social Status of Occupa- 
tions,” School Review, XX XIII (1925), 16-27. 


20 J. A. Nietz, ‘““‘The Depression and the Social 
Status of Occupations,” Elementary School Journal, 
XXXV (1935), 454-61. 


** Mapheus Smith, “An Empirical Scale of Pres- 
tige Status of Occupations,” American Sociological 
Review, VIII (April, 1943), 185-92. 


For more details see Robert E. Clark, ‘“The 
Relationship of Schizophrenia to Ocupational In- 
come and Occupational Prestige,” American Socio- 
logical Review, XIII (June, 1948), 325-30; see also 
Robert E. Clark, ‘“‘The Relationship of Occupation 
to Various Psychoses” (unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, Sociology Department, University of Chicago, 
1947), pp. 2-6 and 99-100. 
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lation of occupational income with occupa- 
tional psychoses rates is —.85. It may be 
well to point out the importance of the last- 
given correlation coefficient. If it is argued 
that many psychotics in the higher-income 
occupations are not committed to public or 
private mental hospitals in the Chicago area, 


TABLE 2 


RANKING OF OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS IN 
ORDER OF INCREASING PRESTIGE 


AND INCOME 
RANK 
OccuPATIONAL GrouP 
Income Prestige 
1. Errand and office boys...; ~=j........ 
a 3 (2) 2 
5. Barbers and beauticians.} 5 (4) 5 
6. Semiskilled and unskilled 
6 (5) 3 
7 (6) 9 
8. Skilled workers (machin- 
ists, carpenters, etc.).... 8 {7 6 
9. Office employees........ 9 (8 10 
1o. Artists,actors,musicians.| 10 |........ 
11. Semiprofessional (drug- 
gists, osteopaths, etc.)...| 11 (9) 14 
12. Small tradesmen (mer- 
chants, etc.)..... 12 (10) 13 
13. Subexecutives.......... 13 (11) 12 
14. Policemen, firemen... ... 14 (12) 8 
15. Major salesmen (real es- 
tate, insurance salesmen).| 15 (13) II 
16. Minor governmental em- 
employees)| 16 (14) 7 
17. Clergy, teachers, social 
17 (15) 16 
18. Technical engineers... . . 18 (16) 15 
19. Large owners, doctors, 
lawyers, dentists, etc.....| 19 (17) 17 


then a correlation coefficient based upon the 
lower-paid occupations would be expected 
to give a truer picture; for almost none of 
the persons in the lower-paid occupations 
can afford private treatment at distant 
mental hospitals. However, we see that our 
correlation coefficient is even slightly higher 
for the lower-paid occupational groups than 
it is for the entire series of occupational 
groups. 

When we correlate occupational prestige 
with occupational-psychoses rates (over the 


| 
i 
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PSYCHOSES, INCOME, AND OCCUPATIONAL PRESTIGE 


seventeen occupational groups) we find it to 
be —.75. Thus there is a real association be- 
tween high income and high prestige, on the 
one hand, and low psychoses rates, on the 
other hand. 

A comparison of the psychoses rates for 
native whites by occupation (table not 
shown) reveals that for about half the oc- 
cupations the native-white rates are higher 
and for about half they are lower than the 
foreign-white rates. 

The psychoses rates for Negroes fall into 
somewhat the same pattern that we have 
observed for the native and foreign-born 
whites. This is shown in Table 3. The rank- 
order coefficient of correlation of Negro- 
psychoses rates with income by occupational 
groups is only —.53, but this lower correla- 
tion coefficient for Negroes may be partly 
explained by the fact that the occupational 
ranking by income was based almost entire- 
ly upon data for whites. It may also be part- 
ly explained by the large standard errors of 
rates, which could possibly mean that the 
ranking was influenced by sampling fluctua- 
tions. Using the same prestige rankings as 
we used for whites, we obtain a rank-order 
coefficient of correlation of —.60 between 
prestige-rank and psychoses rates for Ne- 
groes by occupation. 

Using the sixteen occupational groups for 
which we have significant Negro occupation- 
al rates, we obtain a rank-order correlation 
coefficient of +.74 between Negro and white 
rates. The correlation between native-white 
and foreign-white rates by occupation is 
+.90. These coefficients indicate that many 
of the same social and occupational factors 
are operating in all the race-nativity groups. 

A comparison of the sixteen Negro occu- 
pational rates with the white occupational 
rates shows that the Negro rates are lower in 
only two occupational groups, namely, office 
workers and errand boys. If we assume that 
the chance that the white rate would exceed 
the Negro rate is 50-50 in each occupational 
group, the probability of the Negro rate be- 
ing lower than the white rate two or fewer 
times out of sixteen is .0o2. We may con- 
clude that the Negro rates are significantly 
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higher than the white rates. However, this 
difference may be partly explained by the 
fact that the income and prestige level of 
Negroes in most occupational groups is low- 
er than that of whites, and so the occupa- 


TABLE 3 


AGE-ADJUSTED RATES PER 100,000 MEN AGED 
20-69 YEARS, INCLUSIVE, FOR NEGRO-MALE 
FIRST ADMISSIONS FOR ALL PSYCHOSES FROM 
CHICAGO TO NEAR-BY MENTAL HOSPITALS, 
1922-34, INCLUSIVE 

(By Occupational Group) 


No. Stand- 

Occupational Group Cases | Rate ard 

Error 

1. Office workers.......... 5 | 354f| 178 
2 owners, profession- 

> tradesmen....... 12 | 826f| 244 

4. Policemen, firemen... . . 6 |1,239 | 580 

5. Semiprofessional....... 7 |1,366 | 528 

6. Ir {1,392 | 458 
q. Semiskilled and unskilled 

802 [1,919 73 

8. Skilled workers......... 161 |1,951 | 173 

66 |2,465 | 3390 

10. Domestics............. 265 |2,501*| 159 

11. Artists, musicians... ... 16 |2,766 | 816 

12. Clergy, teachers, etc..... 17 |2,785 | 743 

13. Barbers, beauticians. . . . 27 |3,378"| 722 
14. government em- 

23 |3,384*| 805 

15. and office boys. . II |4,376*|2,228 

All occupations....... 1,452$|1,932 53 


* This rate is significantly above the rate for all occupations. 
t This rate is significantly below the rate for al] occupations. 
This total includes data for he mere “pee having 


too cases for their rates to be a salesmen 
had but three cases, subexecutives wa. one aus, on d engineers 
but one case. 

tional categories are not entirely compara- 
ble. 

The findings given above indicate that 
the occupational-psychoses rates fall into a 
pattern, with an inverse relationship be- 
tween psychoses rates and the factors of oc- 
cupational income and occupational pres- 
tige. Although there are variations in the 
rankings of a given occupational group for 
the various psychoses, the pattern remains 
the same for each type of psychosis except 
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that of manic-depressive psychoses. This is 
indicated in Table 4. The rates for schizo- 


TABLE 4 


RANK-ORDER COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION 
CALCULATED OVER SEVENTEEN OCCUPATION- 
AL GROUPS BETWEEN VARIOUS PSYCHOSES 
RATES FOR WHITE-MALE FIRST ADMISSIONS 
AND THE OCCUPATIONAL FACTORS OF IN- 
COME AND PRESTIGE 


OccuPATIONAL FACTOR 
Type oF Psycuosis 

: Income | Prestige 
Schizophrenia, all types... . . —.71 —.81 
Manic-depressive psychoses..| —.02 

Senile psychoses and psy- 
choses with arteriosclerosis —.57 —.50 
Alcoholic psychoses......... —.78 —.g2 
General paralysis........... —.75 —.73 
Other psychoses............ — .53 — .63 
All psychoses.............. —.75 — .83 


phrenia are calculated for age-group 20-49 
years; the rates for senile psychoses and 
psychoses with arteriosclerosis for age- 
group 40-69; and the remainder of psychoses 
rates are calculated for age-group 20-69 
years, inclusive. These correlation coefh- 
cients indicate that, although each psychosis 
has its own special etiology and can be un- 
derstood only in terms of it, there appear to 
be some factor or factors common to all ex- 
cept the manic-depressive psychoses. The 
manner in which these factors operate is out- 
side the scope of this paper. Their study 
would require the analysis of a large number 
of detailed case histories of mental patients 
and normal persons, with particular atten- 
tion to occupational selection and occupa- 
tional experiences, income and prestige. 
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THE EFFICIENCY OF PREDICTION IN CRIMINOLOGY’ 
. LLOYD E. OHLIN AND OTIS DUDLEY DUNCAN 


ABSTRACT 
An index is proposed for measuring the efficiency of dese ome Values are computed for the principal 


a tables in the literature, permitting rigorous co 


risons of studies and alternate scoring methods. 


e efficiency of prediction is found to drop markedly in follo ow-up samples. The test of efficiency employed is 


contrasted with previous, inadequate methods of evaluation. The types of error in 


future research. 


Although there are a number of summary 
and critical articles dealing with prediction 
techniques applied to criminological prob- 
lems,? none presents a truly rigorous com- 
parison of their relative actual predictive 
efficiency. This paper attempts such a com- 
parison by a simple test of predictive effi- 
ciency, computed for the principal experi- 
ence tables. 

It is assumed that prediction instruments 
are constructed in order to increase the ac- 
curacy with which human behavior may be 
forecast in specific situations. A successful 
prediction instrument must, therefore, dem- 
onstrate a gain in accuracy over predictions 
made without such knowledge as the device 
affords. 


_ AN INDEX OF PREDICTIVE EFFICIENCY 


The proposed measure of relative pre- 
dictive efficiency may be most clearly ex- 
plained graphically. Figure 1 shows the fre- 
quency distribution of 5,624 cases paroled 
from the Stateville-Joliet Branch of the 
Illinois State Penitentiary from January 1, 
1925, through December 31, 1935, according 
to scores given on the basis of twenty-seven 
predictive factors. The total group is broken 

* We wish to acknowledge the helpful suggestions 


of Dr. William F. Ogburn, Mr. Albert Reiss, and 
Miss Josephine J. Williams. 


2 Cf. Elio D. Monachesi, ‘‘An Evaluation of Re- 
cent Major Efforts at Prediction,” American Socio- 
logical Review, VI (August, 1941), 478-86; and 
Michael Hakeem, “Prediction of Criminality,” Fed- 
eral Probation, IX (July-September, 1945), 31-38. 
The latter paper provides the most comprehensive 
bibliography of the subject available. 


prediction suggest 


down into violators (major and minor com- 
bined) and nonviolators of parole, the two 
subgroups comprising, respectively, 40.1 per 
cent and 59.9 per cent of the total cases. 
This distribution is typical of those usually 
found in investigations of parole prediction. 
Inspection reveals that a certain degree of 
discrimination between the two subgroups 
has been achieved by the scoring device, de- 
spite considerable overlapping. 

To derive a measure of predictive accu- 
racy without reference to the discriminations 
achieved by the prediction scale, we note, 
first, that the total violation rate is 40.1 per 
cent. If the cases were taken in random or- 
der, the best prediction for each individual 
would be “nonviolation” (or “success on 
parole’’), since the over-all violation rate is 
less than 50 per cent. Our predictions would 
be wrong in 2,258, or 40.1 per cent, of the 
total cases, 

On the other hand, utilizing the informa- 
tion yielded by the prediction scores, the 
best prediction would be “nonviolation” for 
those cases scoring fourteen favorable points 
or higher (i.e., where the violation rates are 
below 50 per cent), and “violation” for those 
cases scoring thirteen favorable points or 
less. Under this procedure the error for the 
whole group would be 32.5 per cent, a differ- 
ence of 7.6 per cent from the previous error 
of 40.1 per cent. Graphically, this increment 

3 “Best” in the sense of minimizing the total 
error of prediction for the population as a whole on 
the principle of maximum probability. Cf. Paul 
Horst et. al., The Prediction of Personal Adjustment 
(Social Science Research Council Bull. 48 [New 
York, 1941]), pp. 258-59. 
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of predictability is represented by the shad- 
ed area in Figure 1. By relating the differ- 
ence of 7.6 per cent to the original error of 
40.1 per cent as a base—i.e., 7.6/40.1 = 19.0 
per cent—we secure a measure which may 
be called the percentage reduction in the error 
of prediction.‘ In other words, the use of the 
factor score for prediction achieves a 19 per 
cent decrease in error, relative to the error 


NUMBER OF CASES 
600 
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above 50 per cent and “nonviolation” where 
the rates are below 50 per cent. Errors made 
in these predictions are totaled in column 6. 
The percentage reduction in error may then 
be computed directly from the absolute 
numbers—i.e. : (2,258 — 1,829)/2,258 = 19.0 
per cent—which is identical with the pre- 
vious result. 

With this objective index of predictive 


500 
Au Cases 2 / 
(Ne 5624) 
400 A. 
aN Non-Violators 
(Ne3366) 
300 


VioLaTors 4 
We2258) 


16 20 22 24 26 


8 io 2 14 18 
SCORE — NUMBER OF FAVORABLE FACTORS 


Fic. 1.—Frequency distribution of 5,624 cases paroled from Stateville-Joliet Branch, Illinois State 
Penitentiary, 1925-35, scored on twenty-seven predictive factors, by outcome groups (violators and non- 


violators). (From Table 1.) 


entailed in prediction from knowledge of the 
over-all violation rate alone. 

The above computations may be fol- 
lowed through in detail in Table 1, which is 
the experience table for the 5,624 cases rep- 
resented in Figure 1. Column 5 of Table 1 
gives the violation rates by factor scores. On 
the basis of these rates the best prediction 
may be readily determined: ‘‘violation” for 
all cases where the score-specific rates are 


4 The use of this coefficient follows from sugges- 
tions in ébid., pp. 113, 262-63; while it represents no 
innovation in statistical technique, this measure has 
not previously been applied in this field. 


efficiency, it is possible to surmount the 
many serious objections to the use of inspec- 
tion and semi-intuitive devites for compar- 
ing the relative efficiency of different pre- 
diction techniques or of the same technique 
under different conditions. Certain contro- 
versial questions in the literature of crimi- 
nological prediction can also be clarified by 
this device. 


COMPARISON OF STUDIES 


Table 2 gives a summary comparison of 
the major prediction tables which have been 
developed in this field, showing for each 


|| 
| 
| 
| 
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table the error in prediction from the total 
rates and from the prediction scores, to- 
gether with the percentage reduction in the 
error of prediction.’ Since the formal prob- 


5In Table 2 the prediction tables are identified 
by author, date of publication, and table number. 
The full citations are as follows: Ernest W. Burgess, 
‘Factors Determining Success or Failure on Parole,” 
in Andrew A. Bruce, Albert J. Harno, Ernest W. 
Burgess, and John Landesco, The Workings of the 
Indeterminate-Sentence Law and the Parole System in 
Illinois (Springfield, 1928), pp. 205-49; Clark Tib- 
bitts, ‘Success or Failure on Parole Can Be Predict- 
ed,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXII 
(May, 1931), 11-50; George B. Vold, Prediction 
Methods and Parole (Hanover, N.H., 1931); Elio D. 
Monachesi, Prediction Factors in Probation (Hanover, 
N.H., 1932); Courtlandt C. Van Vechten, Jr., “A 
Study of Success and Failure of One Thousand De- 
linquents Committed to a Boys’ Republic” (litho- 
printed Ph.D. thesis, University of Chicago, 1935); 
Barkev S. Sanders, ‘‘Testing Parole Prediction,” 
Proceedings of the Sixty-fifth Annual Congress of the 
American Prison Association, 1935, pp. 222-33; 


lem of prediction is identical for parole, pro- 
bation, intramural classification, etc., speci- 


George B. Vold, “Prediction Methods Applied to 
Probiems of Classification within Institutions,” 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXVI 
(July, 1935), 202-9; Elizabeth Redden, ‘‘Embezzle- 
ment: A Study of One Kind of Criminal Behavior, 
with Prediction Tables Based on Fidelity Insurance 
Records” (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of 
Chicago, 1939); R. L. Jenkins, Henry Harper Hart, 
Philip I. Sperling, and Sidney Axelrad, “Prediction 
of Parole Success: Inclusion of Psychiatric Criteria,” 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXXIII 
(May, 1942), 38-46; Michael Hakeem, ‘The Valid- 
ity of the Burgess Method of Parole Prediction,” 
American J ournal of Sociology, LIII (March, 1948), 
376-86; and Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck, One 
Thousand Juvenile Delinquents (Cambridge, 1934); 
Later Criminal Careers (New York, 1937); Juvenile 
Delinquents Grown Up (New York, 1940); and 
Criminal Careers in Retrospect (New York, 1943). 
The data from the Stateville-Joliet and Menard 
studies were obtained from the Office of the Sociolo- 
gist-Actuary, Illinois State Penitentiary. 


TABLE 1 


EXPERIENCE TABLE FOR 5,624 PAROLEES FROM STATEVILLE-JOLIET 
BRANCH, ILLINOIS STATE PENITENTIARY, 1925-35, WITH THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF ERRORS OF PREDICTION 


No. of Favor- No. of No. of No. of — of Viele, Errors in 
able Factors Cases Nonviolators| Violators me Prediction 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
6 I 5 83 I 
21 4 17 81 4 
ae Pek 160 38 122 76 38 
178 51 127 71 51 
257 92 165 64 
309 124 185 60 124 
re eee 388 157 231 60 157 
418 Igo 228 55 190 
508 251 257 51 251 
SS 580 326 254 44 254 
576 374 202 35 202 
eee 502 350 152 30 152 
485 362 123 25 123 
391 80 20 80 
ee 312 246 66 21 66 
253 226 27 II 27 
227 211 16 7 16 
36 35 I 3 I 
15 15 ° ° ° 
I I ° ° ° 
I I ° ° ° 
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fication of the nature of the predicted be- 
havior is omitted, though the major portion 
of the discussion will be directed to parole. 
Certain studies which reported the expect- 
ancy tables in percentage form only are not 
included, since the basic data cannot be re- 
constructed. In general, we cite only the 
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and “control” groups, i.e., where the cases 
were divided into random halves.* These 
comparisons are worthy of note, since they 
provide some indication of the differences in 
predictive efficiency which result from sam- 
pling variations. Absolute differences in per- 
centage reductions of error for the eight 


TABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF PREDICTION STUDIES ACCORDING TO PERCENTAGE REDUCTION IN 
THE ERROR OF PREDICTION ACHIEVED BY USE OF THE PREDICTIVE SCORES 


Error OF PrepicTion (PER CENT) 
PERCENTAGE 
From Total From Prediction Error 
Rates Score 

Burgess (1928)............. XXVII 1,000 28.5 24.3 14.7 
Tibbitts (1931)............. XXVIII 3,000 24.7 23.9 3.2 
XXIX 1,192 21.8 20.4 6.5 
XXXV 542 24.7 18.1 26.9 
XXXVI 650 19.4 16.9 12.7 
Monachesi (1932)........... . XXII 896 28.8 22.0 23.6 
‘XXIII 619 34.7 27.3 21.4 
Van Vechten (1935)......... LXIII 564 48.5 28.1 42.0 
Sanders (1935). ............ I 5,683 10.7 10.4 3.0 
I 290 32.4 29.0 10.6 
Redden 56 10,210 24.0 18.0 25.3 
enkins (1942)............. I 226 47-4 27.0 43.0 
akeem ef al. (1943)........ 5 9,729 41.1 32.7 20.5 
30 200 60.5 13.0 

Glueck ( ) (21.0)* (18.0)* (14.3)* 
wise 32 415 61.5 59.3 3-5 

(38.6)* (36.1)* (6.3)* 
70 364 43-1 39 8.3 

(20. 3)* (18.4)* (9.5)* 
Glueck (1943).............. 31 457 63.5 59 6.9 

‘ (26.9)* (24 3)* (9.8)* 
35 44 39-7 36.2 9.0 

(30.6)* (28.4)* (7.3)* 

Stateville-Joliet, Illinois State 
5,624 40.1 32.5 19.0 
Menard, Illinois State Peni- 


* Figures in parentheses refer to computations for the Glueck tables condensed to a dichotomous criterion to Make them com- 


parable to other studies. 


most efficient of the several tables in a par- 
ticular monograph, or a representative se- 
lection of tables, omitting those based on 
small numbers of cases. For the Glueck 
studies the coefficient is computed for the 
extended tables and for these tables reduced 
to a dichotomous criterion to make them 
comparable to other studies. 

Also not included in Table 2 are eight 


comparisons between Vold’s “operating” 


comparisons range from 4 percentage points 
to 13, with a mean of over 9. This seems to 
demonstrate that random fluctuations in the 
index of predictability may be quite large 
for groups of size 300-600. 

The amount of predictability achieved is 


® Prediction Methods and Parole, Tables XXX 
and XXXVII, XXXIX and XL, XLIV and XL, 
XLII and XLIII, XLVI and XLVII, LII and LIII, 
LIV and LV, L and LI. 
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quite variable from study to study. In Table 
2 it appears that there isa slight relationship 
between the size of the error of prediction 
from total rates and the percentage reduc- 
tion in error. In other words, where predic- 
tion is poor to begin with, there is greater 
possibility of improving the predictability 
to a significant degree. The principal excep- 
tions to this observation are the Glueck 
tables, which generally show less improve- 
ment in predictability than those of other 
students. The superior results obtained by 
studies in state institutions over those of 
Sanders for the federal institutions may be 
due to the longer parole period customary in 
the former. In the shorter federal parole 
period fewer violations may be observed. 
Thus, on the whole, it is probably unwise to 
attempt refined prediction unless the error 
under the best existing method is quite sub- 
stantial. 

As a group, the results recorded in Table 
2 are somewhat disappointing. In only two 
instances do the reductions in error greatly 
exceed 25 per cent,’ and, of these two, one is 
based on a small number of cases. Among 
the tables not included in this compilation, 
the predictability runs even lower. Not a 
few prediction tables have been published 
where the reduction of error is exactly zero! 
Bearing in mind that all prediction tech- 
niques thus far developed rely on the same 
basic assumptions,*® it is quite clear that 

7A coefficient of 25 per cent may well be con- 
sidered a noteworthy result from the scientific 
standpoint, in view of the inherent difficulties in pre- 
dicting human behavior. However, the predictabil- 
ity in subsequent samples is usually less than that of 
the original sample (see below). 

§ Prediction studies have relied principally on 
objective “background” factors and on records of 
judgments by officials or by the investigator, which 
are presumably relevant to prognosis. The basic as- 
sumption is that by scoring these factors correctly a 
predictive device can be derived which will represent 
a marked improvement over common-sense methods 
of prediction. For an extended discussion and 
critique of this assumption see Department of Jus- 
tice, Attorney General’s Survey of Release Procedures, 
Vol. IV: Parole (Washington, 1939), pp. 650-54. 
Ferris F. Laune’s use of attitudinal data in Predicting 
Criminality (Evanston, 1936) is an exception to the 
reliance on objective and judgment factors; but, 
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routine application of these techniques to 
the types of data usually secured is in no 
sense a guaranty of substantial improve- 
ments in prediction over the crudest method 
available—prediction from total rates. 


COMPARISON OF SCORING 
TECHNIQUES 


Vold® and Monachesi'® have compared 
tables based on identical cases, but scored 
and constructed by different methods, in an 
effort to determine which of several tech- 
niques gives the best results. When these 
comparisons are re-evaluated according to 
the criterion of percentage reduction in er- 
ror, utilized in this paper, the following re- 
sults are obtained: 


1. “Burgess method”’ of scoring versus “Glueck 
method.”—Each slightly superior in one out of 
three comparisons; both fail to discriminate in 
the third (Vold, Tables XXXI and XLVIII, 
XXX and XXXIII, XLII and XLIX). 

Glueck scoring method superior to Burgess 
scoring method (Monachesi, Tables XXII and 
XXYV). However, the Glueck scoring method 
was used by Monachesi on only a random half 
of the cases, as against the whole group for the 
Burgess scoring method in the comparison 
noted. Monachesi makes a comparison of score 
distributions based on identical cases in Figure 
VIII but does not provide comparable data on 
outcome. 

2. “Weighted deviation” scoring method.—In- 
ferior to the Burgess scoring method in one 
comparison (Monachesi, Tables XXIV and 
XXII). 

3. Factors showing “high” relation to criterion 
versus factors showing ‘“‘low’’ relation.—High fac- 
tors give superior results in three out of three 
comparisons (Vold, Tables XXXI and XXXIV, 
XLIV and L, XLV and LI). 

4. Number of factors —Twenty-five factors 
give better results than seventeen factors in six 
out of six comparisons (Vold, Tables XX XI and 
XXXV, XLIV and LII, XLV and LITI, XXXII 
and XXXVI, XLVI and LIV, XLVII and LV). 


since he gives no data on actual outcome, the study 
is incomplete, and the suggested prediction tech- 
niques remain untested. 


9 Prediction Methods and Parole. 
10 Prediction Factors in Probation. 
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5. Homogeneity of samples.—Scoring based 
on data from the prison or reformatory alone 
gives better results than scoring on the com- 
bined group data in four out of six comparisons; 
both methods fail to discriminate in two com- 
parisons (Vold, Tables XXXVIII and XXXI, 
XXXIX and XLIV, XL and XLV, XLIII and 
XLVII, XLI and XXXII, XLITI and XLVI). 


While these results are more definitive 
than may be secured from mere inspection 
of the tables, they are not final, and caution 
should be exercised in interpreting them. 
Neither the Burgess nor the Glueck method 
of scoring appears to have demonstrated a 
noticeable superiority over the other," 
though either seems preferable to the 
weighted deviation method experimented 
with by Monachesi. The results appear con- 
clusively to discredit a prevalent misconcep- 
tion that it is a matter of indifference wheth- 
er the predictive factors bear a high or a low 
relationship to the criterion. In fact, for the 
three comparisons noted in item 3, above, 
the mean difference between the two scoring 
devices is 12.2 percentage points in the co- 
efficient of reduction of error. The analysis 
further lends authority to the advantage of 
basing experience tables upon homogeneous 
samples. While the addition of factors yield- 
ed superior results in the above comparisons, 
the effect of this action on predictability in 
successive samples is as yet uncertain.” 


ERROR OF PREDICTION IN FOLLOW- 
UP SAMPLES 


The discussion of error of prediction thus 
far has been confined to relationships within 
the samples from which the original experi- 
ence tables were constructed. In actual 
practice, of course, such tables can be vali- 
dated only against a new group of cases, and 
the percentage reduction in error as calcu- 
lated above on the original sample can be 
regarded only as a sample estimate of the 
degree of relation between prediction score 
and outcome in some hypothetical popula- 

These comparisons apply only to the scoring 
method proper and not to the relative merits of us- 


ing a few as opposed to a large number of predictive 
factors. 


Cf. Horst ef al., op. cit., pp. 63-64. 
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tion. When the efficiency of predictions 
made on a new sample from information 
provided by the original experience table is 
tested, the measurement of error remains 
the same. It is necessary only to com- 
pare the proportions of correct predic- 
tions under the two procedures, (1) where 
the best prediction is made solely on’ 
the basis of the original total rate and 
(2) where the best prediction is made from 
the scores. The computation may be illus- 
trated by Vold’s study of 282 new cases on 
which predictions were made from Expect- 
ancy Table XXXV of the original study.’ 
Since the total violation rate of the original 
cases was less than 50 per cent, the best pre- 
diction on this basis alone is “‘nonviolation” 
for each case in the new group. Such a pre- 
diction would result in an error of 22.3 per 
cent, the violation rate of the new sample. 
Making the best prediction for the new cases 
from the score distribution of the original 
table leads to an error of 16.7 per cent. The 
reduction of error is 25.4 per cent, a slight 
loss from the estimate of 26.9 per cent cal- 
culated from the original table (cited in 
Table 2). In another attempt to test pre- 
diction Sanders constructed an experience 
table from the records of 5,683 federal 
paroled and conditionally released prisoners 
whose sentences terminated during the peri- 
od July 1, 1933, to June 30, 1934, inclusive. 
A reduction of error of 3.0 per cent is indi- 
cated from these original data. A second 
sample of 2,657 similar cases whose sen- 
tences terminated between July 1 and De- 
cember 31, 1934, were scored according to 
the categories of the original sample.'* The 
coefficient of reduction in error drops to zero 
in this second sample. 

A follow-up sample of 120 cases was 
scored by Monachesi at a period approxi- 
mately fifteen years removed from the sam- 
ple upon which the original experience table 
had been constructed." The drop in pre- 

'3 Prediction Methods and Parole, Appendix E. 


™ Sanders, op. cit., Table IT. 


*s Elio D. Monachesi, “‘A Comparison of Predict- 
ed with Actual Results of Probation,” American 
Sociological Review, X (February, 1945), 26-31. 
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dictability was from 18.2 per cent reduction 
in error in the first sample to a —3.1 per 
cent in the second sample. This negative 
“reduction” of error in the subsequent 
sample is to be interpreted as an actual 
excess in the amount of error resulting froni 
the use of the original experience table over 
what would be obtained by merely predict- 
ing on the basis of the over-all violation rate 
alone. 

In a recent article Hakeem claims con- 
siderable success in his attempt to validate 
a prediction table based on 9,729 cases pa- 
roled between 1925 and 1935 from a state 


drop in predictability is from 20.5 per cent 
reduction in error to — 4.0 per cent. The lat- 
ter computation is somewhat rough because 
of the forra in which the data are presented. 
Both these studies actually show a negative 
predictability in the follow-up sample, i.e., 
a greater degree of error than would have 
been obtained by simply predicting from 
total rates. 

Somewhat more favorable results were 
obtained from a prediction table based on 
2,772 men paroled from the Menard Branch 
of the Illinois State Penitentiary from 1924 
to 1932. These cases were scored by the 


TABLE 3 


COMPARISON OF FOLLOW-UP STUDIES ACCORDING TO PERCENTAGE REDUCTION OF ERROR 
OF PREDICTION ACHIEVED IN ORIGINAL AND NEW SAMPLE 


TABLE No. PERCENTAGE REDUCTION 
PREDICTED 
Original Sample} New Sample | Original Sample} New Sample 

Se 282 XXXV Appendix E 26. +25.4 
Monachesi 120 I II 18.2 — 3.1 
Hakeem (1948)............. 1,108 5 6 20.5 —18.2 
Clark (Hakeem [1948])...... 491 5 3 20.5 — 4.0 

Menard, Illinois State Peni- 


prison system." As noted in our Table 2, the 
efficiency of this original table is computed 
as 20.5 per cent reduction in error. However, 
when the results of the follow-up study of 
1,108 cases paroled in 1939 and 1940 are 
re-evaluated in terms of the coefficient used 
in this paper, the predictability is seen to 
drop to a — 18.2 per cent reduction in error."? 
Hakeem also refers to an earlier unpub- 
lished follow-up study of 491 cases,"* for 
which the predictions were apparently based 
on the same original table. In this case the 


6 “The Validity of the Burgess Method of Parole 
Prediction,” op. cit. 

17 This computation refers to the sample for the 
years 1939 and 1940 combined, the data for which 
are given in Table 6 (ibid.). 

18 Ibid., pp. 380-81, and Table 3, in reference to 
an unpublished study by Robert E. Clark. 


Burgess method on twenty-seven factors. 
The reduction in error computed from this 
table is 14.9 per cent. For 1,836 subsequent 
cases on which predictions were made from 
1933 to 1939, the reduction in error drops to 
2.4 per cent.’® 

These results, summarized in Table 3,7° 


"9 Unpublished data from the Office of the Sociol- 
ogist-Actuary, Illinois State Penitentiary. 

2° In Table 3 the follow-up studies are identified 
by author, date of publication, and table numbers. 
The full titles are as follows: Vold, Prediction Meth- 
ods and Parole; Sanders, “Testing Parole Predic- 
tion,” op. cit.; Monachesi, “A Comparison of Pre- 
dicted with Actual Results of Probation,” of. cit.; 
Hakeem, ‘‘The Validity of the Burgess Method of 
Parole Prediction,” op. cit.; Clark, unpublished 
study cited by Hakeem, ibid. The data from the un- 
published Menard study were obtained from the 
Office of the Sociologist-Actuary, Illinois State Peni- 
tentiary. 
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make it apparent that a very considerable 
drop and, even a vanishing of the predictive 
ability of a particular experience table may 
not be exceptional when a test is made 
against new cases in subsequent time. In 
view of this fact, Vold’s unusually favorable 
results warrant a closer analysis. From in- 
spection of his tables it is clear that the fol- 
low-up sample differs in two distinct re- 
spects from the sample on which the predic- 
tive table was based: (1) the cases are dis- 
tributed in different proportions among the 
class intervals of predictive scores, display- 
ing a shift in the whole group toward the 
higher scores, and (2) the probabilities of 
parole violation for corresponding scores 
have increased in the new group. The sepa- 
rate effects of these two shifts may be readi- 
ly ascertained by means of the technique of 
standardization or “expected cases.” To 
hold constant the effect of changed score 
distribution, the 282 new cases are redis- 
tributed among the class intervals of scores 
in the same proportions as the old cases, and 
the actual new violation rates are applied to 
this standardized score distribution. Under 
this hypothesis, that no change in score dis- 
tribution of cases had occurred, the reduc- 
tion in error would have been 34.6 per cent, 
as compared to the 26.9 per cent in the 
original table and the 25.4 per cent reduc- 
tion in error actually found for the new 
group. Conversely, proceeding on the hy- 
pothesis that no change in score-specific vio- 
lation rates had occurred, these rates are 
held constant by applying the expected vio- 
lation rates from the original sample to the 
actual distribution of scores found in the 
new cases. The result is a drop in predicta- 
bility to 18.2 per cent. The actual result is 
thus intermediate between the two hypo- 
thetical results, and the rather remarkable 
stability demonstrated in Vold’s study is 
found to be a compromise between the 
separate effects of compensating fluctua- 
tions. 

In the instance of Hakeem’s study a 
standardization analysis shows that the 
considerable fluctuations in the probabilities 
of violation, rather than the change in score 


distribution, are mainly responsible for the 
drop of predictability. The same appears to 
be true of Monachesi’s study, though the 
number of cases is too small for any conclu- 
sion to be drawn with confidence. 


OTHER TECHNIQUES FOR EVALUATING 
PREDICTION STUDIES 


The unsatisfactory results of prediction 
studies to date, when examined under a 
rigorous criterion of predictive efficiency, is 
in marked contrast to the current optimistic 
evaluation of them. This discrepancy can be 
clarified by a comparison of the methodo- 
logical standpoint adopted here with that of 
previous writers. The several methods for 
evaluating prediction studies in the past 
may be briefly characterized as follows: 

1. The most common device has been 
a semi-intuitive inspection of prediction 
tables. This procedure is clearly inadequate 
and has even led to certain erreoneous con- 
clusions, e.g., on the issue of “high” versus 
“low” factors. 

2. The contingency coefficients between 
predictive scores and outcome categories 
habitually reported by certain investigators 
may be misleading. A coefficient of consid- 
erable size may be found even though the 
predictive scale fails to discriminate be- 
tween violators and nonviolators in crucial 
portions of the score distribution. Though 
the indicated association of scores and out- 
come is high, there is no measure of the 
predictive efficiency which the scale is 
capable of achieving. 

3. Two further methods proposed for 
evaluating the association between predic- 
tion score and outcome are to compare the 
means of the two outcome groups on the 
prediction scale or to compute the critical 
ratio of the difference between the means. 
Comparison of the means alone fails to take 
into account the degree of overlapping be- 
tween the two score distributions. The criti-° 
cal ratio does consider the overlapping, in 
that it involves the standard deviations; but 
it is also a function of the number of cases. 
Hence, it is properly a measure of sampling 
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reliability rather than of the degree of as- 
sociation. 

4. Comparison of alternate scoring meth- 
ods by correlating the predictive scores 
yielded by each of two systems” in the same 
sample does not actually compare the pre- 
dictive efficiency inherent in each. A high 
correlation may be obtained between two 
scales which discriminate between parole 
violators and nonviolators in different por- 
tions of the scale. Yet this place of discrimi- 
nation is of central importance to the 
question of predictive efficiency and may 
make one scale superior to the other. 

5. At least one study has presented a 
validation procedure based on comparing 
two separately selected outcome groups—in 
this case delinquents and nondelinquents— 
where the ratio of delinquents to nondelin- 
quents in the combined sample differed 
markedly from the ratio in a typical unse- 
lected population.” From such a weighted 
sample it is clearly impossible to determine 
the efficiency of prediction for the actual 
situation in which the predictive device is to 
be applied.?3 

6. A “pragmatic” conclusion frequently 
encountered is that a drop in the parole vio- 
lation rate occurs after the introduction of 
prediction procedures because of the dis- 
criminating use of the prediction instrument 
by the parole board. This is accepted as 
prima facie evidence of the instrument’s 
validity. However, the data are not consist- 
ent in showing such a decline; and, even 
where a decrease in violations is the case, it 
is difficult to draw this conclusion without 
holding constant the many contingent fac- 
tors affecting the probability of violation. 

7. A great deal of confusion has been in- 
troduced by the practice of ascribing valid- 

21 E.g., Vold’s often cited correlation of .922 be- 


tween scores obtained by the Burgess method and 
those secured by the Glueck method. 


2H. Ashley Weeks, ‘‘Predicting Juvenile De- 
_ linquency,” American Sociological Review, VIII 
(February, 1943), 40-46. 

33 The fallacy involved here was pointed out by 
Raymond G. Kuhlen, ‘‘Predicting Juvenile Delin- 
quency: Comment on the Paper by Dr. Weeks,” 
American Sociological Review, VIII (June, 1943), 33. 
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ity to prediction instruments, where only 
tests of reliability have been applied.*4 In 
attempting to validate a prediction device, 
several students have relied on a comparison 
of the rates of violation—total rates and/or 
score-specific rates—as between the original 
and the new sample. For example, Hakeem 
attempts to show that the differences be- 
tween the score-specific rates in the predic- 
tion table and the score-specific rates in the 
new sample are small, when certain correc- 
tions are made.’ Lanne has advocated a 
measure, psi, of the “mean probability, per 
individual, that the observed differences in 
violation rates (as between prediction and 
outcome) are due to chance.’ Vold and 
Monachesi assert that the total number of 
violations in the new sample is approxi- 
mately the number which would be expected 
if the score-specific violation rates re- 
mained constant. On this basis, Vold con- 
cludes: “Parole prediction seems to have 
worked within the limits of about a 2 per 
cent error.’”? 

It is clear that this approach is exclusive- 
ly concerned with the stability or sampling 
reliability of the predictions and not with 
the accuracy of prediction as that term is 
used in this paper. In this concern with the 
stability of rates, no account is taken of the 
degree of association between prediction score 
and outcome, as measured by a coefficient 
such as that proposed here. 

Though this paper is not concerned with 
the relative merits of the measures of relia- 
bility that have been proposed,”* it is recog- 

24 It has been pointed out in Horst e¢al. (op.cit., p. 
275) that the makers of prediction studies have been 
‘confusing sampling theory with the theory of pre- 
diction by bringing sampling problems in at the 
wrong places.” 

3s ‘The Validity of the Burgess Method of Parole 
Prediction,” op. cit., pp. 385-86. 

%6 William F. Lanne, “Parole Prediction as Sci- 
ence,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
XXVI (September, 1935), 396, n. 27. 

27 Prediction Methods and Parole, p. 135. 

28 However, we wish to take exception to Ha- 
keem’s use of ‘“‘corrected percentages of violation” 


(“The Validity of the Burgess Method of Parole 
Prediction,” op. cit., pp. 385-86). These “‘correc- 
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nized that the emphasis on reliability in 
previous studies has been well placed. Obvi- 
ously, even a high degree of association is of 
little value for prediction, if the predicting 
instrument is unreliable. But, in neglecting 
to measure the degree of association be- 
tween prediction score and outcome, stu- 
dents of prediction are ieft with no criterion 
of the extent to which their devices repre- 
sent an improvement over cruder tech- 
niques. It is the contention of this paper that 
useful prediction devices must demonstrate 
not only considerable reliability but also a 
significant degree of predictive efficiency. 
The evaluation procedures of Hakeem, 
Vold, Monachesi, and Lanne provide no 
measure of the latter. 

Any conclusion which follows from this 
methodological discussion should be clearly 
qualified by the recognition that this paper 
has been concerned with prediction in a 
strict sense and not with the problem of se- 
lection. The two problems are sometimes 
confused in the literature. The pre-eminent 
justification for this narrowness of focus is 
the fact that the two problems, though re- 
lated, are methodologically and logically 
distinct. In particular, it should be noted 
that the efficiency of prediction can be 
measured unambiguously in terms of ac- 
cepted statistical criteria. On the other 
hand, the effectiveness of a device for select- 
ing, e.g., candidates for parole, can be meas- 
ured only in relation to a particular philoso- 
phy and policy of penal administration. A 
given scoring device, even though its corre- 
lation with outcome be slight, may make 
possible the reduction of parole violations to 
any desired minimum, provided those re- 
sponsible for administering parole are will- 
ing to reduce the number of paroles granted 
to the necessary degree. This, however, indi- 
cates little as to the predictive power of the 
device with respect to the typical relatively 


tions” are introduced by Hakeem only after parole 
outcome is determinate. Such corrections could con- 
sequently be of no value in increasing the accuracy 
of prediction in actual practice but represent rather 
an ex post facto manipulation of the data to give 
the predictions an appearance of greater reliabili.y. 
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unselected sample of parolees. For purposes 
of selection it may be necessary only that a 
device discriminate at one end of a score 
distribution, whereas, to achieve a substan- 
tial accuracy of prediction, it must discrimi- 
nate adequately throughout. If, as has been 
customary in the literature, the problem of 
prediction is to be given logical priority, it 
seems essential that the issue not be con- 
fused with considerations of selection, until 
the predictive powers of the proposed instru- 
ments are unambiguously demonstrated. 


TYPES OF ERROR IN THE PRACTICE 
OF PREDICTION 


In the realistic prediction situation a pre- 
diction table constructed on a trial sample 
will be applied to a new sample subsequent 
in point of time. In this situation the error 
of prediction which will be made in actual 
practice will have three theoretically sepa- 
rable components: 

1. The lack of association between the pre- 
dictive factors and outcome in the population. 
—If much of the variation in outcome is as- 
sociated with factors other than those cov- 
ered by the predictive battery, there will be 
certain inherent limits to the predictability 
which can be achieved even under the most 
ideal circumstances. 

2. Sampling fluctuations.—Although it is 
not always clear to what hypothetical popu- 
lation a predictive device applies, the sta- 
tistical model of random sampling errors 
leads to the expectation of certain fluctua- 
tions which cannot be entirely controlled 
even with large numbers of cases. The seri- 
ousness of this source of error is indicated by 
the discrepancies previously noted between 
Vold’s randomly divided “operating” and 
“control” groups. 

3. Errors correlated with time.—The cus- 
tomary treatment of such errors in the 
theory of prediction is in terms of contin- 
gency factors.” Little or no attention has 
been given this subject in the actual practice 
of prediction in the field of criminology. Yet 
a survey of the few studies where follow-up 
data are available indicates that this may be 


2 Cf. Horst et al., op. cit., chap. v. 
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the most serious difficulty in applying a pre- 
dictive device in actual practice. The pre- 
diction techniques thus far devised have 
proved entirely inadequate to cope with the 
situation in which the probabilities associ- 
ated with outcome change markedly. 

In the studies discussed in this paper it is 
not possible to segregate these errors to as- 
certain their separate effects or to assess 
their relative contributions to the total error 
of prediction. It seems clear, however, that, 
with the types of predictive items thus far 
devised, a great deal of the variability in 
outcome is not covered by the predictive 
scale; hence, error of the first type must re- 
main quite large. From the fragmentary re- 
sults that have been obtained, it appears 
that sampling error will be serious where the 
number of cases is less than about five hun- 
dred. At this stage of research it is impos- 
sible to estimate to what degree errors cor- 
related with time would still vitiate predic- 
tion, even if proper control of the predictive 
device were exercised. 


CONCLUSION 


From these observations it seems that a 
really crucial test of the possibilities of pre- 
diction in criminology remains a task for 
further research. Students of prediction in 
the field of criminology are, of course, cog- 
nizant of various proposed refinements of 
techniques, e.g., the search for more reliable 
factors and more reliable definitions of the 
criterion of outcome; the possibility of 
utilizing more subtle types of personal and 
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attitudinal data; the maximization of pre- 
dictability through such techniques as factor 
analysis and weighting by the discriminant 
function; the advisability of employing more 
homogeneous samples. While experimenta- 
tion along these lines is to be encouraged, it 
seems probable that an even more radical 
reorientation of the problem of predicting 
human behavior in the specified situations 
is needed. One of the greatest flaws in pre- 
diction studies to data, as suggested by the 
above analysis, is the failure to reckon with 
errors associated with the lapse of time. Re- 
search must be directed toward the deter- 
mination of the specific effects of various 
external factors upon the total violation 
rate, the score-specific violation rates, and 
the score distribution over a period of time, 
to determine the feasibility of compensating 
adjustments in the predictions.’° A further 
question of considerable importance is the 
stability of the individual factors as predic- 


. tive items over a period of time. Sociologists 


have been foremost in emphasizing the dy- 
namic character of the contemporary social 
universe; and certainly the sequential 
changes in the factors affecting behavior are 
fully as relevant to a scientific analysis as 
are the “background factors” in the histories 
of individuals. 

Ittrnots STATE PENITENTIARY 


AND 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


3° Such a study is now in process of organization 
at the Office of the Sociologist-Actuary, Illinois State 
Penitentiary. 


COMMENT ON “THE EFFICIENCY OF PREDICTION IN CRIMINOLOGY” — 


GEORGE B. VOLD 


This paper offers a thoughtful and stimulat- 
ing discussion of a number of rather well-known 
parole prediction studies. This is all to the good. 
Since critical discussion is likely to be more 
fruitful than mere appreciation in the develop- 
ment of significant research in this field, the 
authors are to be commended and applauded. 
But whether the device utilized as a measure of 
the “efficiency of prediction” (i.e., “percentage 
reduction in error” when predicted outcome 
based on some method of scoring prediction fac- 


tors is compared with prediction based on “the 
crudest method available—prediction from to- 
tal rates’’) represents any notable improvement 
in procedure is a more involved problem. 

In the twenty years that have elapsed since 
the original studies in parole prediction were 
carried out, there have been numerous develop- 
ments and refinements in the methods of social 
statistics. Especially significant is the much 
greater attention now given to sampling and its 
implications and ramifications and the develop- 
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ment of new types of measures of association. 
To a large extent the paper by Ohlin and Dun- 
can represents the application of present per- 
spectives in statistics to the tabular data and 
the statistical perspective of twenty years ago. 
The fact that this can be done with results as 
provocative and as illuminating as those appear- 
ing in this paper suggests primarily the essential 
worth of the original efforts. 

It is not necessary to develop an arithmetical 
“index” of the “efficiency of prediction”’ to see 
that tables such as I published in 1931 are woe- 
fully inadequate and at best represent extremely 
crude methodology. Where, for example, one 
scure point on the published scale makes a differ- 
ence in the prediction of probable violation of 
over twenty-six chances in one hundred (Table 
XXXV, p. 101, Prediction Methods and Parole 
(Hanover, N.H., 1931] gives the v‘olation rate for 
score class “‘5—6” as 59.3 per cent ‘or score class 
“4 or less” the violation rate is 86.1 per cent), 
it is obvious without mathematical computa- 
tions that no great “efficiency of prediction” 
has been obtained. 

Determining more exactly how great the 
“percentage reduction in error” of predictions 
made may be as compared to that obtained by 
use of the total rate does not help particularly 
in overcoming the basic problem of getting more 
meaningful and more accurate information into 
parole records before they are subjected to ac- 
tuarial analysis and prediction methods. 

The most discouraging thing about the whole 
Geld of prediction in criminology is the con- 
tinued unreliability and general worthlessness 
of much of the so-called “information” in the 
original records. Opinions, hearsay, and haphaz- 
ardly recorded judgments still constitute the 
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bulk of any parole file. Statistics made of this 
can be no better than the original data. Since 
the nature of a parole violation is basically a 
shifting and uncertain condition highly colored 
by the idiosyncrasies of individual board mem- 
bers and the pressures of political groups in the 
general population, no prediction can hope to 
be more “efficient” than the degree of stability 
prevailing in the established procedures within 
any particular jurisdiction. This shifting insta- 
bility and unreliability of basic data is a funda- 
mental problem in parole prediction more im- 
portant and more difficult to deal with than the 
question of whether more than “inspection” 
is needed in determining the essential lack of 
efficiency. 

As the author of one of the earlier studies, I 
have no quarrel with the authors of this paper. 
I applaud and commend their industry in re- 
computing and reinterpreting the older studies. 
I confess to some discouragement in seeing that 
twenty years of research in prediction has pro- 
duced much more concern with technical meth- 
odology than with the development of more 
meaningful and reliable basic information. 

We need new studies based on original data 
made up from information obtained at the time 
of agent contact with inmate and involving 
systematic measurement and standardized 
schedules much more than we need to measure 
the “efficiency of prediction” of the old studies 
(or of any others) based on many unreliable and 
often meaningless data. To the extent that 
Ohlin and Duncan again focus attention on this 
problem, I am in entire agreement and am 
happy to add my commendation and approval. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


q 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


LANGUAGE AND ETHNIC GROUP 
November 9, 1948 
To the Editor: 

I should like to comment on Lowrie Nel- 
son’s ‘Speaking of Tongues” (American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. LIV, No. 3) and 
E. K. Francis’ “The Russian Mennonites: 
From Religious to Ethnic Group” (A meri- 
can Journal of Sociology, Vol. LIV, No. 2). 
Professor Nelson’s contribution is one that 
was long overdue. The conclusion that “‘we 
definitely have a persistent bilingual situa- 
tion” in the case of the Dutch in Pennsyl- 
vania is based on a linguistic mistake. The 
so-called ‘“Dutch” in Pennsylvania are no 
Dutch at all but Pennsylvania Dutch, that 
is, Germans (Deutsche), speaking a Middle 
Rheinish, or Palatinate, dialect. They must 
be tabulated either as a separate group or 
together with Germans. Their persistence, 
along with the Spanish and French language 
groups in the Southwest, is attributable to 
the fact that they were first settlers, who 
either came alone or came together with other 
first settlers, as is pointed out by this writer 
in an extensive review of Heinz Kloss’s book, 
Das Volksgruppenrecht in den Vereinigten 
Staaten von Amerika (in American Journal of 
Sociology, LIII, No. 4, 309-11). Continuing 
in terms of the classification which is pre- 
sented there, we may expect those who mi- 
grated into an already settled area alone to 
be next in persistence, while those who mi- 
grated into an already settled area together 
with other ethnic migrants would rank last. 
This is fully borne out by the census figures. 
I. is a helpful classification, and I suggest 
that it be adopted by students of ethnic 
groups in the United States. 

As far as the religious core of ethnic group 
cohesion is concerned, I should like to sug- 
gest that both Professor Francis’ and Pro- 
fessor Nelson’s contributions be seen in the 


light of Emile Durkheim’s Elementary 
Forms of the Religious Life, wherein religio 
and ethnos are represented as two sides of 
one and the same thing. In a paper called 
“Religion and Nationality” (American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. XLIX, No. 6) this 
writer tried to call attention to the fact that 
the dichotomy of folk society versus terri- 
torial society, while theoretically derived 
from the life of the Australian aborigines, 
has been most potent historically in the 
Near and Middle East. It was further 
pointed out there that the derivation of 
“folk” from “sect” is as frequently, if not 
more frequently, observable as the associa- 
tion of a particular “religion” with a pre- 
existent “folk.” The Russian Mennonites in 
Canada, having been molded into a people 
in the European East, are merely a case in 
point. If we apply this to Professor Nelson’s 
paper, it should be concluded that those 
ethnic groups in which the correlation of re- 
ligion and nationality is both high and of 
long duration, as is the case with the Jews 
and the Irish, are at the same time those 
who tend to maintain a high degree of ethnic 
cohesion, in spite of the fact that their lin- 
guistic persistence is very low. If this is con- 
sidered together with priority in settlement, 
as mentioned above, I am sure we have the 
nucleus of a more adequate theory of as- 
similation, or the lack of it, than those which 
are currently used. 

WERNER J. CAHNMAN 
New York, N.Y. 


VERSTEHEN AS AN ART 


November 26, 1948 
To the Editor: 

It was fortunate that the editors pub- 
lished Robert Redfield’s article, ““The Art of 
Social Science,”’ in the same issue of this 
Journal (November, 1948) as Theodore 
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Abel’s article, “The Operation Called 
Verstehen.” If these two articles are read in 
conjunction with each other, they constitute 
a welcome clarification of some fundamental 
issues which have beclouded sociological 
thinking for a long time. 

Abel’s analysis of the operation Versiehen 
as a psychological mechanism points out 
very clearly why Verstehen is not an alterna- 
tive scientific method which is unique to the 
social sciences and which can be juxtaposed 
to the usual procedure of the natural sci- 
ences in order to support the position that 
there exists a dichotomy of the sciences. In- 
deed, therecan be only one scientific method: 
The fundamental canons of science are the 
same wherever they may be applied. By 
showing that the operation of Verstehen 
lacks some of the basic attributes of a scien- 
tific method, in that it does not lend itself to 
the discovery of new knowledge or to the 
verification of discoveries, Abel has per- 
formed a valuable service. 

While not a scientific method, Verstehen, 
as Abel points out, is nevertheless a highly 
useful operation, since it is one of the major 
sources which supplies the social scientist 
with “hunches” and “insights.” In fact, this 
role of Verstehen would seem to be much 
more important than Abel’s article implies. 
It is at this point that Abel’s analysis ties in 
with Redfield’s evaluation of the social 


Sciences. 


Redfield emphasizes the role of creative 
thinking, of intuition and “hunches” in the 
field of social science, not as a scientific 
method but, rather, as preliminary to the 
creation of hypotheses, which then, in turn, 
must be subjected to all the rigors of sci- 
entific methods of procedure. He points out 
that American social science has tended to 

lace an ever increasing emphasis on train- 
ing in scientific method and techniques, to 
the neglect of what he calls the art of hu- 
mane insight. Competence in the use of sci- 
entific techniques is indeed an important 
goal of the social scientist, and Redfield does 
not deny it. But it is not enough. If we stop 
at the training in techniques, we will create 
proficient technicians adept at handling 


trivial problems but we will not make im- 
portant discoveries. 

Possibly as a reaction against the bold 
speculations of an earlier generation of social 
scientists who were rich in intuition and in- 
sight but short on the analytical underpin- 
ning and painstaking verification of their 
hypotheses and theories, the pendulum has 
now swung too far to the other side. We are 
in danger of becoming experts in the execu- 
tion of scientific testing but very short on 
great hypotheses. 

What is needed in the social sciences is 
not merely a knowledge of the procedures by 
which one verifies and modifies hypotheses 
but the creative imagination to develop 
hypotheses in the first place. The methodo- 
logical procedures can be taught much as the 
mechanics of driving an automobile can be 
taught, and our graduate schools in the so- 
cial sciences are more and more taking on 
the aspects of “drivers’ schools.” It is true 
that the processes of creating hypotheses do 
not lend themselves so easily to this kind of 
teaching. Creative imagination cannot be 
taught in the same way as can automobile- 
driving, but, as Redfield points out, like 
every other art it can be developed. People 
can be sensitized to the humanistic ap- 
proach. 

One of the ways in which this can be ac- 
complished is to pay close attention to the 
operation of Verstehen as a source of fruitful 
“hunches” and insights which help us in the 
formulation of hypotheses. There are, how- 
ever, two rather exacting preconditions 
which must be fulfilled before we can make 
effective use of Verstehen. One of them, as 
Redfield emphasizes, is a teally solid hu- 
manistic education. The other is mature li* 
experience. In using Verstehen we draw upon 
knowledge derived from personal experi- 
ence. The implication is that only one who 
possesses both a broad educational basis and 
mature experience, in addition to a mastery 
of methodological procedures, can hope to 
be a creative social scientist. This conclusion 
may not be welcome in many quarters; it 
does not fit in with “mass production” 
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methods of producing social scientists. But 
solid accomplishment knows no short cuts. 


Kurt MAYER 
New School for Social Research 


THE CONCEPT OF CLASS 


December 11, 1948 
To the Editor: 

In my article, “Kitty Foyle and the Con- 
cept of Class as Culture,” which appeared in 
the American Journal of Sociology for No- 
vember, 1947, I made the statement, which 
was not crucial to the main argument of the 
paper, that the concept of class as culture, 
although implicit in the studies of W. Lloyd 
Warner, Allison Davis, and associates, had 
not been explicitly articulated. Further work 
in the social class literature which I have 
been engaged in for a forthcoming analytical 
study reveals me in error on that point, for 
definite articulation of the concept of class 
as a cultural subgroup appears in three pub- 
lished papers of Davis and of Davis and 
Havighurst, the citations for which are as 
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follows: Allison Davis, “American Status 
Systems and the Socialization of The 
Child,” American Sociological Review, V1, 
No. 3 (June, 1941), 345-54; Allison Davis, 
“Socialization and Adolescent Personality,” 
in Adolescence, Forty-third Yearbook, Part I 
(Chicago: National Society for the Study of 
Education, 1944), chap. 11 (reprinted in 
Theodore M. Newcomb and Eugene L. 
Hartley [eds.], Readings in Social Psychology 
[New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1947], pp. 
139-50); Allison Davis and Robert J. 
Havighurst, “Social Class and Color Dif- 
ferences in Child-rearing,” American Socio- 
logical Review, XI, No. 6 (December, 1946), 
698-710. 

The authors of these articles have appar- 
ently been kind enough to overlook my in- 
correct incidental remark, if they noticed it, 
but I would appreciate it if this correction 
could be called to the attention of readers of 
the Journal. 


MILTon M. Gordon 
University of Pennsylvania 
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Atlanta University —Mozell C. Hill was 
recently made head of the department of 
sociology. His predecessors in this position 
have been W. E. B. DuBois and Ira De A. 
Reid. 

Robert Armstrong is on leave from the 
department to pursue research work in 
Puerto Rico. 

Albert N. Whiting has recently been ap- 
pointed assistant professor. 

The department has begun an ethnologi- 
cal study of three Negro communities on 
St. Simon Island, Georgia. 

The department of sociology, in collabo- 
ration with the history and political science 
departments, is sponsoring a forum series 
this year on the general theme, ‘“‘Peoples and 
Their Cultures.” Among the lecturers 
scheduled are John P. Gillin, Ira De A. Reid, 
Abram N. Harris, Evelyn M. Duvall, Mable 
Elliott, Maurice R. Davie, and Joseph D. 
Lohman. 


University of California, Los Angeles.— 


The regents have authorized the department 


of anthropology and sociology to grant the 
doctorate in sociology, in anthropology, and 
in the two fields combined. 

A number of graduate assistantships, 
carrying a stipend of $1,200, will be avail- 
able for the year 1949-50, and applications 
should be made to the chairman of the de- 
partment, Harry Hoijer. 

Professor Hoijer has returned to residence 
after a sabbatical leave, as has Leonard 
Bloom, associate professor of sociology. 

Ralph L. Beals, former chairman of the 
department, has been granted leave and is 
now making a survey of anthropological re- 
search and teaching in South America. He 
will spend eight months in Ecuador in the 
study of an Indian community and will re- 
turn to residence in September, 1949. 


Philip Selznick, instructor in sociology, 
has been granted a leave of absence to work 
with the RAND Corporation. 

Ralph Turner, who completed his doc- 
torate at the University of Chicago in 1948, 
has joined the department as instructor in 
sociology; and John James, candidate for 
the doctorate at the University of Washing- 
ton, has been appointed visiting lecturer in 
sociology. 

Two papers were recently issued in the 
series, “University Publications in Cul- 
ture and Society”: The Administration of 
Justice to Minority Groups in Los Angeles, by 
E. N. Lemert and J. Rosberg, and A Con- 
trolled Attitude-Tension Survey, by Leonard 
Bloom. Two additional monographs, one on 
the TVA by Philip Selznick and the other on 
the socioeconomic aspects of the removal 
and resettlement of Japanese Americans by 
Leonard Bloom and R. Riemer, will be pub- 
lished in the spring. 


Carnegie Corporation of New York.—The 
following grants have been made: $60,000 to 
Cornell University for fellowships in indus- 
trial psychiatry at the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
and $100,000, payable over five years, to the 
University of North Carolina for the devel- 
opment of an interdisciplinary research pro- 
gram at the Institute for Research in Social 
Science. 


Clearinghouse Children’s Bureau.—A 
clearing-house has been established at the 
request of scientists who feel the need for a 
center that will promote collaboration and 
interchange of information on current re- 
search in the various fields affecting child 
life. This clearing-house is a mechanism for 
collecting and distributing to research work- 
ers information about ongoing investiga- 
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tions that directly affect children and moth- 
ers. Its main purpose is to help to keep sci- 
entists informed about such studies in prog- 
ress that have not been fully described in 
publications and to bridge the time gap be- 
tween completion and published report of 
these research projects. The clearing-house 
will canvass investigators in various fields 
for reports on studies in progress and will 
release a bulletin in 1949 to inform scientists 
and a restricted group of authorized agen- 
cies and organizations about current inves- 
tigations relating to child life. In addition, 
the clearing-house will provide information 
to research workers upon request. 

Queries with regard to the clearing-house 
may be addressed to Clearinghouse, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

University College, Ibadan, Nigeria.—Ap- 
plications are invited for the post of director 
of the Institute of Social and Economic Re- 
search. The appointment will be for five 
years in the first instance and will carry a 
salary, depending on the qualifications and 
experience of the holder, of £1,500 per an- 
num plus £450 per annum expatriation al- 


- lowance with the status of professor or a 


salary in the range £1,000-£1,350 per an- 
num, plus £300-£400 expatriation allow- 
ance with the status of senior lecturer, to- 
gether with free passages to and from 
Nigeria, annual leave in the United King- 
dom with passages paid, and payment of 
contributions to any approved superannua- 
tion scheme to which the holder belongs. 
The primary responsibilities of the holder 
will be to initiate and organize the Institute 
and. to plan and conduct social and economic 
research in British West Africa; but he may 
be required later to undertake some teach- 
ing duties. Applications giving particulars 
of age, academic qualifications, and pub- 
lished writings, together with names of three 
references who can speak from personal 
knowledge of the character and ability of the 
candidate, should be sent not later than 
March 31, 1949, to the Under Secretary of 
State, Research Department, Colonial Of- 
fice, Sanctuary Buildings, Great Smith 


Street, London S.W. 1, from whom further 
particulars regarding the appointment can 
be obtained. 


The Colonial Social Science Research 
Council.—The British colonies present a 
very great variety of problems which de- 
mand investigation by persons of mature 
experience in the techniques of modern so- 
cial science. Up to the beginning of World 
War II, such sociological or anthropological 
investigations as had been undertaken had 
been mainly sponsored by British universi- 
ties and had, in many cases, been financed 
from private benefactions, such as the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, and the International 
African Institute. Under the British Coloni- 
al Development and Welfare Acts of 1940 
and 1945 substantial sums were made avail- 
able for the betterment of social conditions 
throughout the British colonies. Provision 
was embodied in these acts that up to 
£1,000,000 a year may be contributed from 
United Kingdom funds for research and in- 
quiry into matters calculated to promote the 
development of the British colonies and the 
welfare of their peoples. In 1944 the Coloni- 
al Social Science Research Council was es- 
tablished to advise the Secretary of State 
concerning all schemes of a sociological or 
anthropological nature, with Sir Alexander 
Carr-Saunders, director, London School of 
Economics, as chairman. 

With these objects in view, Dr. Audrey 
Richards, a member of the Council, visited 
East Africa in 1944; and Professor Raymond 
Firth, another member of -the Council and 
at one time its secretary, visited West 
Africa in 1945 and Malaya in 1947. Dr. 
Audrey Richards’ visit was a brief one and 
was later supplemented by a visit to Kenya 
by Professor Schapera of Cape Town Uni- 
versity, who reported in 1947 on the re- 
search needs of that territory. Professor 
Raymond Firth’s visit to Malaya was com- 
plemented by a visit paid at the same time 
to Sarawak by Dr. Edmund Leach, lecturer 
in anthropology at the London School of 
Economics. 
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A number of research projects have al- 
ready been financed in various colonial ter- 
ritories on the Council’s recommendation. 
Examples of such projects are the economic 
and cultural status of women in the British 
Cameroons, mental illness and juvenile de- 
linquency in West Africa, national income 
in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, a 
sociological study of the peasant community 
in Jamaica, municipal government in Ke- 
nya, a survey of the Friendly Societies 
Movement in the West Indies, native land- 
tenure studies, studies of native law, and 
linguistic studies in Nigeria, the Gold Coast, 
Uganda, Kenya, Fiji, and Malaya. 

The Council reached the conclusion, 
which the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
has accepted, that the best results from so- 
cial science research would be obtained only 
where there existed in each main colonial re- 
gion a university or university college hav- 
ing a strong research faculty in the social 
sciences which could assist in determining 
local research needs and to which research 
workers could be attached. The establish- 
ment of such faculties within existing coloni- 
al universities or the establishment of re- 
gional social science research institutes 
where no university yet exists has accord- 
ingly assumed first place in the projects 
recommended by the Council. Schemes to be 
assisted by funds made available under the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Acts of 
1940 and 1945 are accordingly being worked 
out for the establishment of institutes of 
social and economic research in the follow- 
ing territories: (1) in Uganda (attached to 
Makerere College, to serve the East African 
territories) ; (2) in Jamaica (attached to the 
new University College of the West Indies, 
to serve the British West Indies); and 
(3) in Nigeria (attached to the University 
College at Ibadan, to serve British West 
Africa). To overcome the shortage of trained 
personnel, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies recently worked out two plans 
under the Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare Acts. 

The first plan provides funds for the 
award of a limited number of postgraduate 


studentships for social science research. 
These studentships are tenable at a univer- 
sity in the United Kingdom for a period of 
six months (which may be extended to 
twelve months in certain cases) and are de- 
signed to equip the student, who must have 
a good degree and show aptitude for re- 
search, with the necessary techniques re- 
quired for the undertaking of a research 
project in the colonial field. On satisfactory 
completion of this preliminary training, the 
student is required by the Secretary of State 
to undertake a specific priority research 
project, of about two years’ duration, in one 
or another of the colonial territories. Nearly 
all the studentships provided under this 
scheme have now been awarded, and no 
further applications are being invited at 
present. These studentships are not confined 
to applicants from the British Common- 
wealth, and the first award was, in fact, 
given to an applicant from the Netherlands. 

The second plan provides funds to en- 
able a small number of qualified American 
sociologists or anthropologists to pursue a 
six-months’ preliminary course of study at a 
university or similar institution in the 
United Kingdom preparatory to undertak- 
ing a research project for not less than two 
years in one of the British colonial terri- 
tories, probably in Africa. Candidates for 
these awards are expected to have obtained 
a good degree, in which sociology or anthro- 
pology figure as major subjects, and to have 
done some postgraduate work in these 
studies, not necessarily in the field, which 
has demonstrated an aptitude for research. 
Candidates are required, to furnish a cur- 
riculum vitae, satisfactory testimonials, two 
personal references, and an indication of the 
particular problems in which they are inter- 
ested. The Colonial Social Science Research 
Council is now considering applications for 
awards under this scheme, which is at pres- 
ent a “pilot” scheme of an experimental 
nature. 

Information may be had from the Secre- 
tary, Colonial Social Science Research 
Council, Colonial Office, Sanctuary Bldg., 
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Great Smith Street, London, S.W. 1., 
England. 


University of Colorado—Harry Elmer 
Barnes, visiting lecturer in sociology, will 
offer courses in social theory and problems 
during 1948-49. 

Gordon H. Barker has resumed his teach- 
ing after a quarter’s leave of absence. 

The sociology department is allied with 
economics, political science, and anthro- 
pology in the department of social sciences. 
The sociology staff includes Gordon H. 
Barker, Joseph H. Greenberg, Howard Hig- 
man, and Edward Rose, assistant professors ; 
Glenn McCann and Judson Pearson, in- 
structors. 

Ralph Dakin and Frank Scholfield, can- 
didates for the Ph.D. degree, have accepted 
assistant professorships at Kansas State 
College and Colorado Western State Col- 
lege, respectively. 


Cornell University—Until now, anthro- 
pology has been offered as a major for the 
M.A. degree only. A new Ph.D. is now of- 
fered in cultural anthropology. The innova- 
tion has involved increase of staff, expansion 
of research, and additions to course of- 
ferings. 


University of Hawaii.—Clarence Glick is 
teaching as visiting professor in the second 
semester and the summer school. 


University of Illinois——The department 
of sociology has become the department of 
sociology and anthropology, with William 
Albig as chairman. 

J. C. McGregor, for some years acting di- 
rector of the Illinois State Museum, has 
been appointed associate professor of an- 
thropology. He is offering courses on ar- 
cheology. 

Oscar Lewis, formerly associate professor 
of anthropology at Washington University, 
has been appointed associate professor of 
anthropology, offering courses on ethnology 
and social anthropology. Professor Lewis is 


completing his two-volume study of Te- 
poztlan. 

Melville Herskovits, of Northwestern 
University, is visiting the department as a 
half-time visiting graduate professor and is 
offering two graduate seminars, one on gen- 
eral anthropology and one on African 
ethnology. 

B. F. Timmons is on sabbatical leave for 
the year in southern California. 

Robert Dubin, formerly assistant profes- 
sor at the University of Chicago, has been 
appointed associate professor of sociology 
and associate professor in the Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations. He is offer- 
ing a course on population and human 
ecology, as well as courses on human rela- 
tions in industry, which he shares with 
Donald Wray. 

T. C. Esselstyn, formerly of New York 
University, has been appointed instructor in 
sociology. Both he and D. B. Mitchell, re- 
search assistant, are assisting Professor 
Taft with his courses on criminology and 
juvenile delinquency. 

C. L. Folse has been appointed lecturer 
in rural sociology, assisting D. E. Lind- 
strom. 


The Indian Museum, Calcutta.—Jyoti- 
mura Sarma, who holds the Ph.D. degree 
from the University of Chicago, is engaged 
in a field of study of the Kanikkar tribe in 
Travancore, India. The research party in- 
cludes in addition to Dr. Sarma, physical 
anthropologists, psychologists, and social 
anthropologists. Last year the material cul- 
ture and social organization of this tribe 
were studied. 


The International Congress of Criminolo- 
gy.—The first International Congress of 
Criminology since the collapse of the Inter- 
national Congresses of Criminal Anthro- 
pology was held in Rome in 1938. The sec- 
ond congress is to be held in Paris in 1950 
immediately after the sessions of the Inter- 
national Psychiatric Congress. The chair- 
man of the Committee of Organization is 
Professor H. Donnedieu de Vabers, an au- 
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thority on international criminal law, who 
served as one of the judges in the Nurem- 
berg trials. 

The provisional! program of the congress 
aims (1) to create an opportunity for crimi- 
nologists of various countries to communi- 
cate the results of their research and the im- 
provements in their methods to the congress, 
although it will be necessary, in order to 
make the meetings productive, to insist that 
all papers be prepared with the principle of 
synthesis in mind; (2) to study the basic 
problem faced by the evolution of criminolo- 
gy, namely, that of a distinctive method for 
criminology ; and (3) to consider and discuss 
the organization of the International Center 
of Criminology, proposed by the Interna- 
tional Society of Criminology to the Com- 
mittee of Organization with a view of secur- 
ing the opinion of the congress. 

In preparation for the congress, six scien- 
tific committees have been set up, one for 
anthropology, biology, and typology; one 
for psychology, psychiatry, and psycho- 
analysis; one including police sciences and 
legal medicine; one for sociology and moral 
and political sciences; one for penitentiary 
science; and one composed of specialists in 
juvenile delinquency from among the ex- 
perts on the first five committees to deal 
specifically with the criminological prob- 
lems of childhood. The Committee of Or- 
ganization hopes that a study group will be 
created within each country with the inten- 
tion of sending representatives to the plan- 
ning meeting, which will take place on 
January 5 in Paris. The program further- 
more announces that the Revue de science 
criminelle et de droit penal comparé has been 
selected as the official organ for the pre- 
liminary work of the congress. The secre- 
tariat is located in the Institute of Crimi- 
nology, 12 Place du Panthéon, Paris (s5e). 


Miami University —Warren S. Thomp- 
son went to Japan in January for three 
months to participate in the Visiting Expert 
Program for General McArthur’s Head- 
quarters in Tokyo, as an expert on demog- 
raphy. 
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University of Michigan.—Theodore M. 
Newcomb of the sociology department will 
teach at the University of Minnesota for the 
second half of the summer session, 1949. 
His subjects will be social psychology and 
personality and culture. 

The Anti-Defamation League of B’nai 
B’rith has established a Sigmund Living- 
ston Fellowship at the University of Michi- 
gan. Holders of the fellowship will be ex- 
pected to do a research project in the general 
field of minority problems at the predoctoral 
or postdoctoral level and may or may not 
take academic courses. The stipend is $2,000 
for the academic year. Applications for the 
academic year 1949-50 should be made to 
the department of sociology before March 1, 
1949. G. Edwin Swanson holds the fellow- 
ship for the present academic year. 

The Survey Research Center will hold its 
special summer session in survey research 
techniques from July 18 to August 13, 1949. 
The following subjects will be offered: intro- 
duction to survey research, survey research 
methods, sampling methods in survey re- 
search (elementary and advanced), mathe- 
matics of sampling, statistical methods in 
survey research, and techniques of scaling. 
In addition, the introductory courses will be 
given from June 20 to July 16. This will 
permit students who are attending the full 
eight-week summer session of the university 
(June 20-August 13) to register for the in- 
troductory courses during the second four 
weeks. All courses are offered for graduate 
credit, and students must be admitted by 
the Graduate School. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the Survey Research Center, 
University of Michigan, Anh Arbor, Michi- 
gan. 


Michigan Sociological Society—The fall 
meeting was held on November 17, 1948, at 
the Michigan State Normal College, Ypsi- 
lanti. Papers were delivered by W. W. Char- 
ters, Jr., of the University of Michigan, on 
“Effects of Varying Group Membership 
upon Expressions of Attitude”; by Harold 
Sheppard, of Wayne University, on “Union- 
ism in Managerial Sociology” ; and by Ches- 
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ter Hunt, of Western Michigan College, on 
“The Relation of Protestantism to National 
Socialism in Germany.” A panel discussion 
on the national polls was led by Theodore 
Newcomb, of the University of Michigan. 
Eugene Elliott, president of Michigan State 
Normal College, delivered the dinner ad- 
dress on the subject, “Problems Which 
Confront an Incoming Governor.” 

New officers of the Society are: president, 
H. Warren Dunham, of Wayne Uhiversity; 
vice-president, C. Loomis, of Michigan 
State College; secretary-treasurer, Elmer 
Akers. 


Mount Holyoke.—The second session of 
the Mount Holyoke College Institute on the 
United Nations will be held from June 26 
through July 23, 1949. The Institute will 
again provide men and women concerned 
with world affairs with an opportunity for 
study and discussion in small groups with 
United Nations leaders, officials of the 
United States and foreign governments, and 
other specialists in international affairs. 

Inaugurated last summer under the spon- 
sorship of Mount Holyoke College, the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, 
and twenty-three other sponsors, including 
individuals and five New England colleges— 
Amherst, Brown, Smith, Wellesley, and 
Williams—the Institute is open to men and 
women able to make a direct contribution to 
international understanding in their com- 
munities: for example, college professors; 
teachers in secondary and normal schools; 
leaders of community forums; heads of in- 
ternational relations programs in business 
and service clubs and civic organizations; 
radio and newspapermen; clergymen; li- 
brarians; and leaders in workers’ education. 
A limit of one hundred members has been 
set for each of the four weeks. Members will 
be accepted from all over the United States 
and from/foreign countries. A limited num- 
ber of scholarships is available. 

Applications for admission and scholar- 
ships should be made immediately, for they 
will be considered in the order in which they 
are received. Address all communications to: 
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Mary J. Levy, Executive Secretary, Mount 
Holyoke College Institute on the United 
Nations, South Hadley, Massachusetts. 


National Education Association of the 
United States —A comprehensive survey of 
what is being done in the field of character 
education in the nation, compiled by H. L. 
Smith, director of research for the Palmer 
Foundation, will pe published by the NEA 
Hugh Birch—Horace Mann Fund. The sur- 
vey, believed to be the only one of its kind, 
gives a full report on the numerous pro- 
grams being carried on at this time to devel- 
op character and civic responsibility. The 
Palmer Foundation, endowed with $100,000 
by C. E. Palmer of southwestern Arkansas, 
publisher, to promote the principle of the 
Golden Rule, has appropriated $2,000 to 
defray the costs of printing the report. It 
will be distributed under the direction of 
Joy Elmer Morgan, executive director of 
the Hugh Birch-Horace Mann Fund and 
editor of the Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association. The report will be mailed 
to county and city school superintendents, 
state superintendents of education, secre- 
taries of state educational associations, 
teachers colleges, and other interested 


persons. 


University of North Carolina.—Cecil 
Sheps, of the School of Public Health, has 
been appointed research associate in the 
Institute for Research in Social Science. His 
field of research will be the social aspects of 
health and medical care. In addition, it is 
expected that this appointment will facili- 
tate interdisciplinary research under Mau- 
rice Davie. 


Northwestern University —The Journal 
notes with regret the death of Arthur James 
Todd, at the age of seventy. Professor Todd 
taught at the universities of Illinois, Pitts- 
burgh, and Minnesota, before coming to 
Northwestern in 1921. He served as head of 
the department of sociology at Northwest- 
ern from 1926 to his retirement in 1943. 
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Ohio State University —John F. Cuber, 
director of the Marriage Counseling Clinic 


at the university, has been elected chairman | 


of the Section on Marriage Counseling of the 
National Council on Family Relations. 


San Francisco State College—A seminar 
in Europe is announced for the forthcoming 
summer under the direction of Alfred G. 
Fisk, professor of philosophy, and Louis 
Wesserman, professor of government. The 
group will study the functioning of Euro- 
pean governments, progess of reconstruc- 
tion, political party alignments, and the 
East-versus-West orientation of peoples. 
Countries visited will be Britain, France, 
Italy, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Germany, 
Finland, and Sweden. Interviews have been 
arranged with leaders in government, labor, 
business, and other fields. 

Twenty-four persons will be selected to 
make the trip. Applications should be di- 
rected to Professor Fisk, San Francisco 
State College, 124 Buchanan Street, San 
Francisco. 


University of San Marcos.—The univer- 
sity, in collaboration with other cultural in- 
stitutions, is offering a summer school for 
United States teachers, graduates, and 
students who wish to visit Peru and at the 
same time enlarge their knowledge of Peru’s 
ancient cultures and present development. 
The six-week summer course will be held 
from July 1 to August 12, 1949. The cost of 
the course is $260.00. Of this amount 
$160.00 is for room and board and $100.00 
for tuition. There are no special require- 
ments for admission to the school except 
that candidates must have a reading knowl- 
edge of Spanish. Students using the benefits 
of Public Law 346—the “G.I. Bill of 
Rights”—should bring with them sufficient 
funds to cover their entire expenses, with 
the exception of tuition fees, since it is very 
unlikely that the American government 
checks will arrive before the completion of 
the course. 

The summer school offers the following 
subiects from which the student may make 
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his selection: Spanish language and compo- 
sition (four different groups in accordance 
with previous knowledge); Latin American 
literature; Peruvian literature; history of 
Peruvian culture; Peruvian archaeology, 
problems of contemporary Peru; sociology 
and economics of Peru; Peruvian geography 
and arts, and folklore of Peru (painting, 
dances, music, etc.). 

Those desiring more detailed information 
about San Marcos University summer-ses- 
sion courses and regular courses should 
write directly to: Department of Special 
Courses, Seminario de Letras, Apartado 
1985, Lima, Peru. 


Society for the Psychological Study of So- 
cial Issues.—The Edward L. Bernays Inter- 
national Tensions Award for 1949-50, a 
$1,000 U.S. government bond, will be pre- 
sented to the individual or group contribut- 
ing “the best action-related research on 
some aspect of the problem of reducing in- 
ternational tensions in relations between na- 
tions.” All research published or completed 
during 1949 and 1950 is eligible for the In- 
ternational Tensions Award. The contest 
closes July 1, 1950. Manuscripts reporting 
research completed but not yet published 
will also be eligible. The award will be pre- 
sented to the winner in 1950 at the annuai 
convention of the American Psychological 
Association, of which the S.P.S.S.I. is a 
division. 

Inquiries about the award should be ad- 
dressed to Professor Ronald Lippitt, presi- 
dent, Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues, Research Center for Group 


Dynamics, University of Michigan, Ann 


Arbor, Michigan. 


Sociology Club of Pitisburgh—The Soci- 
ology Club of Pittsburgh elected the follow- 
ing officers for 1949: president, Kusiel 
Channin, Jewish Social Service Bureau; 
vice-president, Mable A. Elliott, Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women; secretary-treasur- 
er, Verne Wright, University of Pittsburgh. 
Joseph H. Bunzel continues as program 
chairman. 
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The 1949 series of discussions is devoted 
to problems of social research and the com- 
munity. The areas discussed first are: race- 
relation survey, C. J. Fischer-Motz; parks 
and recreation, Howard Stewart; Bureau of 
Social Research, Elbert Hooker. Meetings 
are held in the university usually on the 
second Thursday of the month. Visiting 
sociologists are cordially invited. 


Tulane University—During the spring 
semester and the summer of 1949, Clarence 
Glick will be away on leave as a visiting 
professor of sociology at the University of 
Hawaii. During his absence Forrest E. 
LaViolette, of McGill University, will be a 
visiting professor. 

Under a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, which Tulane shares with the 
University of North Carolina, the Univer- 
sity of Texas, and Vanderbilt University, 
area study training concerned primarily 
with Middle America has been expanded. 
An interdepartmental program leading to a 
Master’s degree in Latin-American studies 
is now being offered. John Biesanz, Robert 
Wauchope, and Arden R. King, all members 
of the department of sociology and anthro- 
pology, contribute directly to this program, 
together with staff members in the depart- 
ments of history, Spanish, political science, 
and economics. As part of the program Dr. 
Biesanz offers a course on the sociology of 
contemporary Middle America; Dr. Wau- 
chope offers one on pre-Columbian civiliza- 
tions and the present-day Indians of Middle 
America, and Dr. King gives one on South 
American Indians. 

Staff members in the department of soci- 
ology and anthropology now include: Pro- 
fessors Clarence E. Glick, Robert Wau- 
chope, and Logan Wilson; Associate Profes- 
sors John Biesanz, Harlan W. Gilmore, and 
William L. Kolb; Assistant Professor Arden 
R. King; and Instructors Doris Griscom and 
Dorrian Apple. Programs leading to under- 
graduate majors in either sociology or an- 
thropology and to the Master’s degree in 
sociology are offered in the department. 

Dr. Wilson and Dr. Kolb are collaborat- 
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ing on a book, “Sociological Analysis: An 
Introductory Case-Book,” soon to be pub- 
lished. 

Dr. Wauchope has recently published a 
monograph, Excavations at Zacualpa, Guate- 
mala. It is one of the series of publications 
brought out by the Middle American Re- 
search Institute of Tulane University, of 
which he is the director. 

Dr. Biesanz, who came in February, 
1948, from the University of Pittsburgh, 
spent the summer of 1948 in Panama com- 
pleting the research for a social survey of 
Panama and the Canal Zone. 


United States Government Fellowships.— 
The fellowship programs to provide assist- 
ance to United States graduate students for 
study or research in the other American re- 
publics are administered jointly by the 
United States Office of Education and the 
Department of State. 


THE TRAVEL AND MAINTENANCE 
GRANT PROGRAM 


The United States government offers 
each year a limited number of travel and/or 
maintenance grants to graduate students 
from the United States for study or research 
in the other American republics. These 
grants are supplementary in nature and are 
awarded to students who have obtained 
grants-in-aid, veteran benefits, scholarships, 
fellowships, or travel grants from private 
organizations, colleges, and universities or 
who have limited personal funds. Although 
the applicant may apply for both a travel 
and a maintenance grant, both grants, as a 
general rule, will not be made to the same 
applicant. The amount of the awards will 
be in accordance with the individual needs 
of the students and the estimates of the cost 
of living in the countries in which study is 
to be undertaken. Fellowships under the 
Travel and Maintenance Grant program are 
not limited to certain countries but apply to 
all the American republics. The United 
States Selection Committee will choose suc- 
cessful candidates in April, 1949; and notifi- 
cation of awards will be made as soon there- 
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after as possible. Grants cover a minimum 
period of six months to a maximum of one 
year and may be renewed when desirable 
and necessary to the completion of work be- 
gun, provided that funds are available for 
such extension. The final date for receipt of 
applications for these fellowships is March 


15, 1949. 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR UNITED STATES GRADUATE 
STUDENTS UNDER THE CONVENTION FOR 
THE PROMOTION OF INTER-AMERICAN CUL- 
TURAL RELATIONS 


- Under this program two graduate stu- 
dents are exchanged each year between the 
United States and each of the republics sig- 
natory to the Convention: Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, and Venezuela. During the 
current academic year the following coun- 
tries thus far have indicated that they will 

receive students from the United States: 
- Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, the 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, Honduras, 
Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, and Venezuela. 
Transportation to and from the host coun- 
try is paid by the United States government. 
The receiving government pays tuition and 
a monthly maintenance allowance. Fellow- 
ships under the Convention are limited to 
countries participating in the program dur- 
ing the academic year for which application 
is made. The United States Selection Com- 
mittee will prepare panels made up of the 
names of five students for presentation to 
each currently participating government, 
which, in turn, will choose two from the five 
for one-year fellowships. Applications for 
fellowships under this program should be 
received by the Office of Education not later 
than January 1, 1949. Applications received 
after that date will be considered for the 
following year. 

In order to apply for benefits under either 
of these two programs, students should have 
United States citizenship, a Bachelor’s de- 
gree or its equivalent, the initiation or com- 


pletion of some graduate study, a satisfac- 
tory knowledge of the language of the coun- 
try to which the student wishes to go, good 
health and moral character, intellectual 
ability, and a suitable plan of study ora re- 
search topic which has been approved by the 
student’s adviser or supervising professor. 
All other considerations being equal, stu- 
dents under thirty-five years of age and 
veterans will be given preference. 

Qualified graduate students wishing to 
apply for fellowships under either of these 
programs should write to the Division of 
International Educational Relations, Ameri- 
can Republics Section, United States Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D.C., for 
application forms. 


Upstate New York Sociological Society.— 
The autumn meeting of the Upstate New 
York Sociological Society was held on Octo- 
ber 30, at Cornell University. After the wel- 
coming address by Leonard S. Cottrell, a 
symposium on “Problems in the Study of 
American Values,” chaired by Robin M. 
Williams, Jr., of Cornell University, was 
held. Participants in the symposium were 
Arthur K. Davis, of Union College; Morris 
Opler, of Cornell University; and Louir 
Schneider, of Colgate University. A round 
table, “An Urban Community as a Social 
Research Laboratory,” with William F. 
Whyte, of the New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, presiding, 
and John P. Dean and Edward A Suchman, 
of Cornell University, and Raymond B. 
Stevens, of Elmira College, acting as partici- 
pants, completed the afternoon session. The 
dinner session was followed by the principal 
address of the occasion, by Nathaniel 
Cantor, of the University of Buffalo, en- 
titled, “The Teaching and Learning of 
Sociology.” 

At a short business meeting it was voted 
to change the name of the organization from 
Central New York Sociological Society to 
Upstate New York Sociological Society. The 
spring meeting will be held at Colgate 
University. 
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Yenching University—Dean Chao 
Ch’eng-hsin, of the College of Public Af- 
fairs, returns to the university in November 
after a year’s study in the United States. 
Under his leadership the college is reorien- 
tated for an integration of the social sciences 
in teaching and research. 

Two prewar journals have resumed their 
publication. The new issue of the English 
journal, Yenching Journal of Social Studies 
(Vol. IV, No. 1), appeared last August. The 
next issue will come out in February, 1949. 
The Chinese journal, formerly called The 
Sociological World, which has been issued up 
to Volume X, is now published under the 
title Yenching Social Sciences, with its cur- 
rent volume appearing in November. Both 
journals are under the management of a 
single editorial committee, which consists of 
Lin Yueh-hwa (chairman), Ch’en Fang- 
chih, Chao Ch’eng-hsin, Chao Jen-tsun, and 
Ch’i Ssu-ho. 

The new issue of Yenching Journal of 
Social Studies consists of the following 
articles: 


“A Comparison between Chinese and Euro- 
pean Feudal Institutions,” by Ch’i 
Ssu-ho 

“China’s Northern Frontiers: Historical 
Background,” by Agnes Fang-chih Ch’en 

“The Apprentices in Chengtu during and 
after the War,” by T’ai-ch’u Liao 

“Language Forms and Thought Forms,” by 
C. W. Luh 

“P’ing-Chiao-Tsun as a Social Laboratory,” 
by Ch’eng-hsin Chao 

“Adjusting Human Relationships through 
Social Habits,” by L. C. Porter 


The Table of Contents of Yenching Social 
Sciences contains the following articles: 


“A Note on Chinese Loan Words,” by Luh 
Chih-wei 

“The Semantic Change of the Chinese Lan- 
guage and the Psychological Tendency 
of the Chinese People,” by Kao King- 
K’ai 

“Political Thought of the Western Chou 
Period,” by Ch’i Ssu-ho 

“The Diffusion of the Doctrine of the Sepa- 
ration of Powers during the Late Ch’ing 
Dynasty,” by Chang Hsi-t’ung 

“The Development of the Theory of Indus- 
trial Location,” by Ch’en Chen-han 

“The Living Buddhas of Tibet,” by Li 
Yu-yi 

“The Family and Marriage of the Giarung 
in the Border Region of Szechuan and 
Sikang,” by Lin Yueh-hwa 

“The Codifications during the Mongol- 
Yuan Period,” by Weng Tu-chien 


Charles W. Morris and Robert Redfield, 
of the University of Chicago, have been 
visiting the university this academic year. 
Professor Morris gives a series of lectures on 
the following subjects: “Man the Maker of 
Himself,” “Signs, Language, and Behav- 
ior,” and “Patterns of Life Ideals.” He 
made a study of the life-pattern of Chinese 
students by sending out questionnaires and 
is presenting a preliminary report from the 
two hundred and seventy-seven cases which 
he studied. Professor Redfield was giving a 
series of lectures on the integration of the 
social sciences and conducting the seminar 
on social anthropology. In late December, 
however, war conditions made it necessary 
for Professor Redfield to leave Peiping, and 
he is now lecturing at Lingnan University 
in Canton. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Caste, Class, and Race: A Study in Social Dy- 
namics. By OLIVER CROMWELL Cox. New 
York: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1948. Pp. 
xxvi+624. $7.50 


In this large book Dr. Cox, by attempting to 
relate the three phenomena of social differentia- 
tion, viz., of caste system, class society, and race 
relations, to one another and thus to distinguish 
them, has made a major contribution. As such 
it must be evaluated as a study in the social his- 
tory of mankind and also as an appraisal of an 
acute international problem. The author seems 
impelled to make a study of caste system and of 
class society principally because a number of 
writers on race relations, particularly on the 
white-Negro relations in the United States, have 
tried to establish the identity of that social phe- 
nomenon with that of caste. Cox is quite posi- 
tive that “race relations” in general, and the 
white-Negro relations in particular, are funda- 
mentally economic exploitation and not caste. 
The particular arrangement of the three topics 
of the book seems to be dictated by this fact. 
He has emphatically and rightly insisted that a 
proper understanding of caste is essential for a 
correct appraisal of race relations. The essentials 
of class society, being more a matter of recent 
and contemporary social history of the West, 
are much better known. 

Cox may be congratulated on having per- 
ceived that caste and caste system in its proper 
working order is not a mere aspect of a society 
but a well-integrated society itself with a re- 
ligious basis. His contention that for its proper 
understanding thorough knowledge of the intel- 
lectual and political history of the Hindus is 
basic is refreshingly sound. It is rather painful, 
therefore, to the reviewer to find the author’s 
preparation for his task one-sided and inade- 
quate. For his understanding of the intellectual, 
religious, and political development of the 
Hindus he depends mostly on books written by 
British bureaucrats and missionaries. And, 
though he lists Dasagupta’s book on the history 
of Hindu philosophy, he hardly ever draws upon 
it for the substantiation of his text. Not only 
has he not consulted such well-known Hindu 


scholars as R. G. Bhandarkar, Beni Prasad, and 
H. C. Raychaudhari on the political history, 
but he has, strangely enough, ignored the il- 
luminating interpretations of the Hindu mind 
offered by such international worthies as 
S. Radhakrishnan and the late Rabindranath 
Tagore. The result of this neglect is reflected in 
his rather inaccurate, and sometimes funny, 
statements about a civilization which in its 
sheer length of continuity and width of extent 
stands almost supreme. Even Chinese civiliza- 
tion, which alone is its equal, derived the main 
religious strand of its culture from it. And this 
Hindu civilization during its continuous ex- 
istence of about four thousand years has re- 
ceived within its all-embracing fold a number of 
different tribes, nationalities, and religious 
creeds and cultures; has given asylum to all the 
well-known religions of the world; and, after its 
initial synthesis, has shown only religio-cultural 
discrimination but no racial prejudice against 
any group. 

The more deeply sociologists study this so- 
ciety, the better for civilization as a whole. But 
Cox’s interest in Hindu society is vitiated at the 
start as he thinks that “it is probably the great- 
est of ‘our primitive contemporaries’ ” (p. xii). 
The term within single quotation marks is gen- 
erally applied by anthropologists and sociolo- 
gists to the so-called “‘savage” or primitive 
peoples. About Brahmanic India and Hinduism 
he observes that “good behavior is caste be- 
havior” and that “the idea of ‘righteousness’ is 
foreign to it” (pp. 41 and 43). He has failed to 
appreciate that over and above the dharma of 
caste there is the general all-pervading dharma 
in Hindu thought whose components are all the 
major virtues. That self-control, peacefulness of 
mind, absence of anger and covetousness, truth- 
fulness, honesty, and compassion are the car- 
dinal virtues to be cultivated by everyone is a 
teaching conveyed through direct precepts in 
the religious literature and through parables and 
stories about the life-incidents of famous per- 
sonages in the epic and other types of literature. 
It should be surprising for any student of Indian 
affairs to read that ““Brahmanic India may be 
called a society without an organized state” 
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(p. 71). Historically speaking, not only was 
Brahmanic India an organized state at least 
from the time when Chandragupta, the Maurya, 
forced Alexander’s Greek regent in the regions 
bordering on the northwest of India to enter 
into a treaty favorable to him about 300 B.c., 
but it was also run by Brahmin kings for a cen- 
tury and a half before the beginning of the 
Christian Era, some of whom repulsed the 
Greeks who were trying to establish themselves 
in the Gangetic Valley. Cox has failed to note 
from his readings on India the existence of an 
early text on the organization of a Hindu state, 
Arthasastra of Kautilya, whose contribution to 
the theory and practice of administration is 
taken note of by Charles E. Merriam in his 
Political Power. 

In his understanding and evaluation of caste 
Cox’s eclecticism is perhaps not entirely inno- 
cent. He ignores not only the village community 
but also the modern political transformation of 
caste, whose significance the present reviewer 
was the first to bring out in his book Caste and 
Race in India (1932). The author’s vacillation 
and hair-splitting about the concepts and prac- 
tice of endogamy and hypergamy (the Index ap- 
pears to be defective, the last term not appear- 
ing there) are curious and not calculated to in- 
spire confidence in his argument regarding the 
origin of caste. The truth of the matter appears 
to be that, in spite of his referring to Dutt and 
Ghurye, who have principally given the history 
of caste, and his occasional reference to Manu, 
the Mahabharata, and Vishnu, Cox has failed to 
grasp the essential stages in the historical 
growth of the caste system. In the sacred law 
from the earliest to that of even Manu, hyper- 
gamous marriage in appropriate caste over five 
or seven generations is declared to effect a 
change in caste. And the issue of the different 
hypergamous marriages are given separate 


names. Thus were they kept separate, and mix- 


ture of “‘color’’ or race from the point of view of 
the supposedly blue-blooded high castes was 
avoided, for their caste names proclaimed their 
pure lineage, and the names of the issue of 
hypergamous marriages announced their mixed 
nature. Cox, who refers to hypergamy as sanc- 
tioned by Manu only in his treatment of race 
relations (p. 446) and who has failed to note 
that the issue of such marriage were given dis- 
tinct names, makes the wrong statements that 
‘tin India superior-caste males may marry in- 
ferior-caste women, and this does not result in 
consolidation of castes”; that “hypergamy has 


not resulted in a lessening of caste conscious- 
ness” (p. 446); and that “upper-caste men in 
India have always been able to marry women of 
lower castes without disturbing the caste sys- 
tem” (p. 494). Again, when dealing with recent 
caste system, he remarks that “caste-women 
may marry up without disturbing caste in- 
tegrity; such a relationship has been called 
hypergamy”’ (p. 57). Recent practice of hyper- 
gamy as between caste and caste, and not be- 
tween subgroups of a caste, is very restricted in 
its distribution. It is practiced in parts of the 
Punjab, where caste system is notoriously leni- 
ent and lax, and on the southwest coast, where 
marriage is matrilocal and descent matrilineal. 
Recent practice of intercaste hypergamy with 
very few exceptions, therefore, cannot be 
treated as a characteristic or an attribute of the 
caste system and cannot be declared not to dis- 
turb caste integrity. Reading Cox’s statements 
about hypergamy, one thinks that in his opinion 
hypergamy is a characteristic of caste. Yet 
when it serves his purpose later in his treatment 
of race relations, he feels no constraint to invoke 
the aid of Risley to maintain that it is not so; 
He observes: “Although Herbert Risley wrote 
extensively on hypergamous marriage in India, 
he never saw hypergamy as a social phenome- 
non distinguishing caste and race relations” (p. 
446). This is what Risley wrote in The People of 
India (rev. ed.): 


The origin of the custom of hypergamy is ob- 
scure. We find it in full force at the time of the law 
books . . . and it has been shown to be quite alive 
and continually assuming new forms at the present 
day. ... The usage seems to be one which might 
arise wherever an invading race, bringing with it 
comparatively few women, took captives from 
among the people whose territory they occupied. 
Captured women would become the wives or con- 
cubines of their captors;... wherever one race 
has established a marked political ascendency over 
another, there hypergamy has necessarily estab- 
lished itself. The mixed or coloured races of America, 
Mulattoes, Quadroons, Mestizos, and the like were, 
in the first instance at any rate, the offspring of 
hypergamous unions, corresponding to the anuloma 
marriages of the Indian law books [pp. 178-79]. 


It is clear that Cox has misunderstood Risley, 
whose opinion is just the opposite of what he 
would like his readers to believe. On page 54 the 
author immediately, after remarking that “we 
should probably be grossly misled if we were to 
think of endogamy, rather than that which its 
prohibition is intended to protect, as of primary 
significance,” observes: “Edward Westermarck 
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says with finality: ‘Endogemy is the essence of 
the caste system.’ ” On page 447 he says: “With 
the exception of hypergamy endogamy among 
castes in India is a basic trait. A group cannot 
function within the Brahmanic system if its so- 
cial area of choice of partners in marriage is 
undefined. The caste is a truly endogamous so- 
cial entity.” Yet on page 494 we meet with this 
statement: “Final test of caste is not endogamy 
but the social values which endogamy secures. 
... Endogamy is not the essence of caste; if 
there is an essence of caste, endogamy merely 
bottles it up.” 

Cox’s treatment of the estates and the social 
classes in Western society, too, is one-sided. 
Appraisal of the association of these social cate- 
gories by previous students offering a general 
study of the phenomena should have provided a 
semi-independent test of any conclusions that 
the author reaches on his own. Westermarck 
studied them while exploring the history of 
moral ideas of mankind in his The Origin and 
Development of the Moral Ideas. L. T. Hobhouse 
brought all such phenomena together under the 
large category of class relations in his Morals in 
Evolution. Lowie in his Primitive Society, which 
book is listed in the Bibliography, grouped the 
phenomena of differentiation in primitive so- 
cieties under the institution of “rank.” And, 
finally, C. C. North wrote a treatise in 1926 en- 
titled Social Differentiation. This literature of 
theoretical significance does not seem to have 
been consulted. Whereas the author’s use of 
American literature has enabled him to present 
a picture of class which is easy to understand, 
it has rendered his treatment not only one- 
sided from the viewpoint of the student of Ger- 
man social history as presented in Huebner’s A 
History of Germanic Private Law but has also 
bared it to the charge of partiality in the eyes of 
those who have learned to appreciate great dif- 
ferences in this matter between Britain, on the 
one hand, and Germany and France, on the 
other, as well as between Britain and the United 
States. D’Aeth in his paper published in the 
Sociological Review for 1910 ointedp out the 
comparative rigidity of the British class system, 
while M. Ginsberg in Studies in Sociology, pub- 
lished in 1932, declared the results of his inquiry 
into the mobility of class which indicate only 
slight change during an eventful quarter of a 
century. On the political aspect of class, Ostro- 
gorski in his Democracy and the Organisation of 
Political Parties (2 vols., 1902) not only cor- 
roborated the statement about rigidity of Brit- 
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ish class structure before the nineteenth century 
but also reported on the partial success of an 
organized activity—that of the Primrose 
League, calculated to render structure of social 
classes politically innocuous. James Bryce’s ob- 
servations on class and political democracy are 
made in Modern Democracies (2 vols., 1922), 
though comparatively few are illuminating. 
From the viewpoint of power politics Charles E. 
Merriam has commented significantly in his 
Political Power (1934). It is unfortunate that 
Cox, who devotes a fair portion of his text to 
“political class,” to “political-class struggle,”’ 
and to “modern democracy and the class 
struggle,” should have ignored so much of this 
wise literature. 

The portion of the book which deals with 
race relations, though it purports to survey the 
whole field, is principally occupied with discus- 
sion of the relations between the whites and the 
Negroes in the United States. Other race rela- 
tions in the United States and outside are in- 
deed mentioned, but hardly any attempt is 
made to analyze their history. Cox has very 
rightly made the point that, from the viewpoint 
of race relations, race is not the anthropologist’s 
concept based on his anthropometric data but 
the idea of the common man based on visual 
impressions. He has posed a number of race situ- 
ations theoretically and has attempted to illus- 
trate them before singling out his favorite 
theme of the Negroes in the United States. The 
shortcomings of this scheme establish the need 
for a more detailed and comprehensive account 
of all the known race relations. Thus the first 
race situation, styled “stranger situation,” is 
illustrated by him with the examples of a 
Hindu in the United States, a Negro in Canada, 
and a Negro in Argentina. While a Hindu, until 
the other day, represented a type which was 
culturable but politically dependent, a Chinese 
and a Japanese would have ‘represented a cul- 
turable and a politically independent type. 
They, too, went to the United States as stran- 
gers. His “original-contact situation” is hardly 
different from the “ruling-class situation.” To 
group together under the “bipartite situation” 
both the United States and South Africa be- 
cause the whites insist in both that “the society 


is a ‘white man’s country’ ” is to miss much that 


is of interest in the two varieties of race rela- 
tions and to make the scheme unscientific. 
Whereas the whites in the United States stand 
to the aboriginal Indians, who are now insig- 
nificant in numbers, in the same relation as the 
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whites to the Negroes in South Africa, who are a 
thundering majority, the Negroes in the United 
States bear a different relation to the whites 
there. They were taken there as slaves and only 
lately emancipated and still form a hopeless 
minority. Cox indeed has not attempted an ac- 
count of all race relations. Anti-Semitism he 
brushes aside as belonging to the category of cul- 
ture ethnics and not racial ethnics (p. 318). The 
treatment of anti-Semitism and race relations 
by E. J. Dingwall in his Racial Pride and Preju- 
dice, published in London in 1946, brings the 
contrast sharply to one’s notice. Cox has hardly 
attempted to carry the discussion of the prob- 
lem to the basic psychological categories. Much 
of the literature probing the problem on the 
psychological level has escaped him. And Kim- 
ball Young’s convenient summary of it in his 
Handbook of Psychology (1946) as well as 
Samuel Tenenbaum’s treatment in his Why Men 
Hate (1947) have to be read to get a proper 
perspective. An earlier British investigation of 
attitudes to different racial groups published in 
the Sociological Review for 1943 may also be 
mentioned. Even in the discussion of the limited 
race problem, viz., of the Negroes in the United 
States, Cox has secured simplicity by eschewing 
certain vital considerations. Thus the problem 
of the differential birth rate, which is very 
sedately discussed by Lorimer and Osborn in 
The Dynamics of Population and nervously in a 
separate book by S. J. Holmes, is nowhere 
touched upon. What about the surplus white 
women and the supposed sexual superiority of 
the Negro males? I am convinced that the prob- 
lem is very much more complex than Cox is dis- 
posed to think. Despite his defective treatment 
of the problem with the help of the economic- 
determinism panacea, he deserves the thanks 
not only of the Americans but also of other 
world citizens; for the problems of race rela- 
tions, though some of them like that of the Ne- 
groes in the United States are only domestic to- 
day, are bound very soon to be all international 
ones of first-rate significance. 

It appears to the reviewer that most of the 
faults of the book, pointed out above, are due to 
the methodological approach of the author, who 
has explicitly stated that in social topics there 
can be only cynics or advocates. Having es- 
chewed the possibility of the position of a judge, 
Cox naturally has behaved as an advocate. The 
reviewer would have been extremely pained to 
find that this is the result of a century of so- 
ciology in the West if he were not certain that 
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Cox represents only an aberrant type. Witness 
the manner in which he disposes summarily or 
ceremoniously of the views on this subject of 
such sociologists as Kroeber, Lowie, and Mac- 
Iver. I think that not only social scientists but 
all cultured people should align themselves on 
the side of the downtrodden and the under- 
privileged when it is policy or action that is in 
question. But it is the supreme duty of social 
scientists, whatever others may do, to study all 
social problems with the attitude of a judge. In 
this inherently imperfect world there is no rea- 
son to add to its imperfections by avowal or 
practice or both of the impossibility of a judi- 
cious and dispassionate frame of mind. 

Though the review has become rather 
lengthy—I think the book deserves even a 
longer one or many—I cannot close it without 
mentioning some of the errors and misprints I 
have come across. In the bibliographical list 
Cambridge History of India, Volume I is prop- 
erly given, though on page xiii it appears as 
Cambridge History of India, Volumes I and II. 
I believe Volume II of the book is not yet out. 
Bhattacharya, J. N., is correct and not J. H.; 
Glotz, Ancient Greeks at Work, ought to be 
Ancient Greece at Work; “Gierke” appears as 
“Girke”; The Dravidian Element in Indian Cul- 
ture is not by Fleure, H. J., but by Slater, Gil- 
bert; “Macdonnel” for “Macdonell” (pp. xiiiand 
xv); “his” for “this” (third line from bottom, 
p. xvi); “Kumbi” for “Kunbi” (quotation, p. 
8); “Kobaile” for “Dobaile” (p. :2); “Kumbar” 
for “Kumbhar” and “distinguished” for “dis- 
tinguish” (quotation from Ghurye, p. 12, n. 37); 
“Shaddha” for “Shraddha” (p. 25); “Mayar” 
for “Nayar” (p. 30, n. 30); “Najundar” for 
“Majumdar” (108 n.; Index); “Visvametra” for 
“Visvamitra” (p. 111 n.); “Adhvaryr” for 
“Adhvaryu” (p. 114 n.); “Rowlinson” for 
“Rawlinson” (p. 115, n. 99); “F.” for “J.” (p. 
168, n. 45); “Danzil” for “Denzil” (p. 461 n.); 
“it” for “its” (second sentence, p. 508). 


G. S. GHURYE 
University of Bombay 


Human Relations in the Restaurant Industry. By 
WILLIAM Foote WuytTe, New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1948. Pp. 378. $5.00. 


This is a popularly written account of the 
study by Whyte of twelve Chicago restaurants 
(and “some interviewing in 13 others, seven of 


these being in other cities”), made during the 
years of the last war. The research was made at 
the request and with the financial support of the 
National Restaurant Associatisa. The book 
should be of primary value to personnel managers 
in general and to theowners, inanayers, and super- 
visors of restaurants in particular. In short, this 
is personnel management material dealing with 
problems and presented in a universe of dis- 
course, iamiliar to the sociologist and undoubt- 
edly impressive to the restaurant manager. The 
latter figure and his associates will find the book 
replete with lengthy examples and quoted inter- 
views. Thus the remarks of Whyte (who has re- 
cently joined the Cornell faculty after several 
years at Chicago in association with Gardner, 
Hughes, and Warner) can be readily grasped. 
The relatively nontechnical style of writing is 
essential if the purpose is to impart “practical” 
suggestions to management. And such is the 
basic orientation of Human Relations in the 
Restaurant Industry. 

“Status in the Restaurant Industry,” 
“Friends and Cliques,” “Building Teamwork,” 
“Two-Way Communication,” ‘Understanding 
Symbols,” etc., are chapter headings which 
should indicate to the sociologist the general na- 
ture of the study. Within these and similar chap- 
ters, one finds a treatment of the “crying-wait- 
ress” problem, tipping, employee morale, wait- 
ress-kitchen relations, etc. Ample use is made 
of sociograms. 

As mentioned above, Whyte’s book is di- 
rected toward a specific audience—employers 
and supervisors of restaurant employees. This 
means that sociologists will be unlikely to 
profit from a reading of it except, of course, if 
they prefer to view it as another documentation 
of the innocent trend toward a “managerial so- 
ciology” apparently gaining uncritical accept- 
ance under the expression, ‘“‘h‘man relations in 
industry.” In this connection, the volume under 
review, like Gardner’s Human Relations in In- 
dustry, is an excellent example of the Mayo- 
Roethlisberger influence on the emerging field of 
industrial sociology. The Appendix acknowl- 
edges the author’s dependence on the Western 
Electric Hawthorne approach. 

Significant features of managerial sociology, 
of which the book is an example, are an empha- 
sis upon status instead of power; a delight in 
burying the straw Homo economicus; a focus on 
“communication” as constituting the essence of 
labor-management difficulties, on the impor- 
tance of “social skills,” and on paternalism in 
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new dress; a concern with off-the-job factors 
only as they affect and determine on-the-job 
behavior, not vice versa; and advocacy of the 
informal, “natural,” primary group approach as 
a means of achieving and maintaining a mini- 
mum of labor unrest and a maximum of em- 
ployee efficiency. Managerial sociology, more- 
over, is animated by an ideology of factualism 
whereby controversial issues become somewhat 
reduced to terms of mere matters of administra- 
tive efficiency—reminding one of Mannheim’s 
remark that “the fundamental tendency of ali 
bureaucratic thought is to turn all problems of 
politics into problems of administration”: “I 
am not concerned with defending whites or Ne- 
groes. I feel that the only practical question for 
supervisors is this one: What do I need to know 
and what do I need to do in order to build both 
Negroes and whites into a smoothly running 
organization?” It follows from this ideology that 
investigations are carried on within a frame- 
work of values derived from, and research prob- 
lems defined by, the policy-maker financing the 
research, thus limiting the researcher essentially 
to a role of technician, This makes it quite pos- 
sible to become ‘objective’ and sometimes even 
critical when evaluating means but not ends. 
One might also include as an earmark of man- 
agerial sociology what C. Wright Mills (Vew 
Men of Power) designates as the sophisticated 
conservatives’ “liberal rhetoric’”’ about collabo- 
ration and co-operation as levers of efficiency 
and industrial peace. 

Human Relations in the Restaurant Industry 
has within it many potentially valuable research 
hypotheses and suggestions that are not seized 
and elaborated upon by the author, perhaps be- 
cause of the purpose and specific audience of the 
study. One would like to see a comparative 
analysis of differences between union and non- 
union restaurants or of the crucial differences 
between the conditions of ohe type of industry 
(restaurants, for example) and those of another 
(say, the auto industry) as they affect the kinds 
of questions asked, and methods used, in re- 
search, as well.as the research outcome. Also, 
how are “human relations” affected by the na- 
ture and trends of the labor market, the busi- 
ness cycle, or degree of unionization? 

In a way, Whyte’s book is indirectly a re- 
minder to sociologists to seek opportunities to 
test systematically and conscientiously, rather 
than use uncritically, the many notions associ- 
ated with apparently the greatest source of in- 
fluence on contemporary industrial sociology, 
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namely, the Elton Mayo school of industrial re- 
lations, described by Stuart Chase as a “‘dra- 
matic new scientific, anthropological approach.” 


Haroip L. SHEPPARD 
Wayne University 


The Chinese Student Movement. By WEN-HAN 
Kianc. New York: King’s Crown Press, 
1948. Pp. x+176. $3.00. 


A more correct title of the present volume 
would be “Ideas behind the Chinese Students’ 
Movements from the Beginning of the Republic 
to the End of the Antiaggression War.” In his 
Foreword, Kenneth Scott Latourette states 
that it is “a comprehensive review of the Stu- 
dent Movement.” It definitely is not. If the 
sociologist looks for any hypothesis or any char- 
acterization of the Chinese student movement, 
he will be very much disappointed. There is no 
attempt at a classification of types of students’ 
movements, not even the mention of the word 
“type.” There is no description of students’ 
organizations, local, regional, or national, except 
the mention of “student unions” and also a 
very sketchy one on “The Student Christian 
Movement” and students’ Y.M.C.A.’s and 
Y.W.C.A.’s. Occasionally, there are descrip- 
tions of students’ demonstrations. But such 
descriptions are very brief. If the sociologist 
wants to know the number of students who 
took part in these demonstrations, their con- 
flicts with police forces, their purposes, and 
public reactions, he will not find much. Two im- 
portant students’ demonstrations, one in Pei- 
ping (March 18, 1926) and the other in Canton 
(June 26, 1925), are not even mentioned. 

Indeed, what the author himself actually 
claims is, “in this study, we are using the his- 
torical approach to set forth the ideological 
background of the Chinese Student Movement 
as a connected development” (Preface, p. x). 
Certainly, there is not much more than a pres- 
entation of “the ideological background,” but 
the reviewer fails to see how all these move- 
ments are “‘connected” into a general one. Some 
of them may be related in many ways, but cer- 
tainly many of them are connected neither in 
time, in space, nor in ideology. Since there is no 
attempt at typological characterization, the 
present volume is actually an analysis of ideas 
behind movements and not behind a move- 
ment. Also the expounders of these ideas were 
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not “students” at the moment they made their 
ideas public. 

But, within a limited scope, the author has 
done a good job, and readers may find some 
partial satisfaction. The volume begins with 
an Introduction which gives a brief review of 
the rise of modern education in China, the role 
of the learned class in old China, and the role of 
modern students in contemporary China. The 
main body of the text consists of the four chap- 
ters on what the author calls the four “‘phases”’ 
of the Chinese student movement, namely, - 
“The Chinese Renaissance,” ‘The Revolt 
against Religion,” “The Nationalist Revolu- 
tion,” and “The United Front.” 

In the “In Sum” these four “phases” are 
tersely summed up, together with a section on 
the author’s own view of “The Outlook for 
Chinese Culture and Religion.” He is a Chris- 
tian and an executive secretary of the student 
division of the National Committee of the 
Y.M.C.A. in China. He thinks that Christian- 
ity may have a great future in China, but he does 
not seem to assign any role played by Christian- 
ity in the past. He takes note of the prominence 
in national affairs of liberalism, nationalism, 
and communism, with their representative lead- 
ers, Hu Shih, Sun Yat-sen, and Mao Tse-tung, 
respectively. Furthermore, he says, “For the 
present, the political struggle dominates the 
minds of the Chinese students. ...The real 
problem lies in the relations between the Kuo- 
mintang and the Chinese Communist Party. 
The co-operation or lack of co-operation be- 
tween these two major political parties shall 
determine the future destiny of the country” 
(p. 145). “This seemingly irreconcilable conflict 
of ideologies also reflects the general trend of 
the postwar world. Therefore, the future de- 
velopment in China depends to a large degree 
on the relations between the Western de- 
mocracies and the Soviet Union” (p. 146). 

Such a conclusion is very gloomy indeed. It, 
however, represents the view shared by the 
majority of the intellectuals in China at the 
moment. To the reviewer, the final statement 
is not necessarily a conclusion from the present 
volume. Furthermore, the real issue lies not in 
the relations between the two parties. While no 
one denies that immense destruction resulted 
from the military conflict, the real problem lies 
in the nature of yearnings of the common peo- 
ple. These yearnings at the time are for material 
necessities. In the long run, those who can live 
and work together with the people will win. A 
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long period of wars, external and internal, had 
worked havoc on the middle group as well as on 
the bottom group. The majority of the students 
in schools and colleges come from the middle. 
Their sufferings help them to understand the 
general masses better. The national outlook 
has recently taken a new turn and the move- 
ments of students thus assume a new meaning. 
Some minor weaknesses: first, the author has 
not mentioned the movement for Latinization 
of the “people’s language”’ following the Decem- 
ber 9 outburst in Peiping in 1935. Second, the 
romanized titles of books and articles have very 
little meaning, indeed if any, to readers who 
know nothing about the Chinese language. 
Because of the way they are presented in the 
chapter notes and bibliography, the reviewer 
on many occasions finds identification difficult. 
The Chinese characters should be printed 
whenever possible. Finally, the beginning of the 
last paragraph on page 41 is misplaced. This is, 
however, the fault of the press. 
Cu’ ENG-HSIN CHAO 
Yenching University 
Peiping, China 


Problems of American Society: Values in Conflict. 


By Joun F. Cuser and Ropert A. HARPER. 


New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1948. Pp. 

xviii+304. $3.25. 

In their preoccupation with banishing values 
from science, many sociologists have eliminated 
the study of social values, although they admit 
that it would come within the purview of posi- 
tive science. The gap has had especially serious 
consequences for the study and teaching of 
social problems. This textbook on social prob- 
lems attempts to overcome this lack, and the 
results are most promising. One finds intellectu- 
al stimulation, ideas for whole new fields of 
research, facts that answer the questions of 
students rather than give them something 
esoteric to memorize. The authors acknowledge 
a great intellectual debt to the late Professor 
Richard C. Fuller and, secondarily, to Lawrence 
K. Frank and Willard Waller and recognize that 
the outstanding empirical study using an orien- 
tation of conflict of values was the Myrdal 
study of the Negro problem in the United 
States. 

Among the orienting ideas given to the stu- 
dent are that isolated facts mean nothing, that 
a point of view is essential, that there is a 
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sociological point of view, that society is con- 
stantly in flux, that value conflicts are a source 
of social problems. There is a brief description 
of “our dynamic society,” emphasizing popula- 
tion and economic changes. The considerations 
involved in the treatment. of social problems are 
analyzed for the reader without giving him the 
treatment itself. The specific “major” social 
problems chosen for presentation are those of 
income and its distribution, physical health, 
mental health, crime, socia) class, race, educa- 
tion, recreation and leisure, marriage and the 
family, and government. 

Only thirty pages are devoted to the tradi- 
tionally predominant problem of crime and de- 
linquency. Practically no attention is paid to the 
other old problems of alcohclism, homelessness, 
and suicide or to the increasingly recognized 
problems of adolescence and women’s adjust- 
ment. Thus, there is a certain incompleteness 
about the book which is unfortunate in view of 
the high caliber of its theory and analysis. There 
are numerous easy-to-read tables and charts, 
but many of them are not adequately related to 
the text. There are a few minor factual errors. 
For one thing, on page 121 the authors say that, 
in the Army, at each step closer to combat more 
and more men had mental breakdowns because 
different people have different “psychoneurotic 
breaking points.” Actually, the army studies 
seemed to show that there were different causes 
of breakdown in garrison and in combat, so that 
different types of men broke down in the two 
situations. Again, the impression is given (p. 
165) that a “non-filterable virus” is a virus that 
has not been discovered. This is true of the com- 
mon cold virus but not for other viruses. On 
page 175 is found the statement that “race and 
nationality variations in crime strongly suggest 
that these factors operate pretty much as class 
factors.” Actually, the situation is far more 
complicated than that. 

The analysis in terms of conflict of values 

is so fruitful that this book may become a land- 
mark for future studies of social problems. The 
chief suggestion for future studies is this: 
-.. bya rational examination of the value make-up 
of a society, it is possible to explain why certain 
social problems come to the fore rather than others 
and even in considerable measure to predict what 
further issues will arise as long as the value structure 
remains as it is... . Much of the value conflict in 
American society stems from the crucial incon- 
sistencies between the older non-rational acceptance 
of value positions and the somewhat rational pro- 
cedures [pp. 376-77]. 
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Crime is thus shown to be a concept of changing 
content, for as values change so does the defini- 
tion of crime. Recreation and leisure are shown 
to be problems in that “values which many 
American citizens believe should be inherent in 
their recreation and leisure are apparently not 
being fulfilled” (p. 262). Society’s efforts to solve 
its problems are not overlooked. The concept of 
social disorganization is shown to be misleading 
because it contains implications of moralization 
and because it fails to distinguish between “‘dis- 
organizing” and other types of social change 
(p. 340). 
There can be little question that this is one 
of the most stimulating, readable, and im- 
portant texts on social problems that has ap- 
peared for some time. 
ARNOLD M. RosE 
Washington University 


Penology from Panama to Cape Horn. By NEG- 
LEY K. TEETERS. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1946. Pp. xiv+ 269. 
$3.50. 


This book represents the observations of a 
very competent historical penologist on 
penological development in Latin America, as 
collected during a four-month tour. Actually the 
volume concerns South America with the ex- 
ception of one report on Panama. The insights 
seem to be good, in spite of the fact that the 
author admits the shortcomings of a whirlwind 
investigation. 

There are many important observations and 
points regarding the handling and treatment of 
offenders in South America and Panama. Crime 
is not so serious a problem in South America as 
is the Indian problem or even the problems of 
transportation, sanitation and health, education 
and housing. Professional crime, racketeering, 
large-scale robberies, and white-collar crime 
seem not to exist. Crime consists mainly of 
murder and petty stealing mainly practiced by 
the Indian population and by the poverty- 
stricken masses. It is Teeters’ belief that the 
feudal system in South America has suppressed 
crime by keeping the masses docile and sub- 
servient. 

The expert thinking on the problem of crime 
is mainly in biological terms. South American 
authorities look for morphological and psycho- 
logical properties which define the “real” crim- 
inal. The author feels that this biological em- 
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phasis in the explanation of crime represents a 
sort of rationalization of white superiority, since 
the degraded people are criminals. 

Very few persons are interested in penal re- 
form, although brilliant legal minds contend 
about small points in the criminal law. The 
prison structure usually follows the Pennsyl- 
vania pattern of solitary confinement in single 
outside cellsextending outfromacentral octagon, 
as spokes in a wheel. There are some new prisons 
and some good prison administrators. Likewise, 
there are some penal institutions which have 
provision for hobbies, schooling, bands, and 
paid labor. Several prisons have diagnostic 
clinics in which the main interest is to find the 
hidden criminal nature of the person. The Na- 
tional Penitentiary at Santiago, Chile, has a 
clinic in which there are two women social 


workers. 


_ Parole is generally absent in South America, 
although conditional release is used. However, 
there is no supervisory personnel. The released 
prisoner may get some help from the Patronata, 
which are usually private charitable organiza- 
tions with some government subsidy. Probation 
is nonexistent. The jails are exceedingly bad. 
They have congregate housing with no beds, 
very little food, no health control, no program. 
Bail is theoretically possible, but very few of- 
fenders have the money to pay it. 

Some young delinquents are to be found in 
the prisons, but usually the very young delin- 
quents are treated pretty much as neglected and 
dependent children and are cared for in Catholic 
institutions which are operated on a highly 
regimented level. Likewise, adult females may 
sometimes be found in a wing of a prison, but 
they may also be cared for in special institutions 
operated by Catholic orders. 

The book makes excellent reading and is cer- 
tainly to be recommended as a reference work 
in courses in criminology and penology. 


WALTER C. RECKLESS 
Ohio State University 


American Opinion on World Affairs. By LEon- 
ARD S. COTTRELL, Jr., and Sytv1a EBER- 
HART. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1948. Pages xxi+152. $2.50. 

If proof is necessary that American thinking 

about international issues is, by and large, a 

vast illogic of wishful thinking, faith in our 
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magical immunity, ethnocentrism, and just 
plain ignorance, it may be obtained from this 
brief essay, sunimarizing and interpreting the 
results of two 1946 surveys of American opinion 
about world affairs, especially as these relate to 
atomic energy. Put briefly, the surveys indi- 
cated that most Americans were aware of the 
existence of the atomic bomb and knew of its de- 
structiveness (p. 15) but that there was “no evi- 
dence that this knowledge has served to inten- 
sify concern with our international relations” 
(p. 20); that, despite the fact that most felt that 
other countries already have or soon would ob- 
tain the “secret” of the atomic bomb (p. 16) and 
that there was real danger that the bomb might 
be used against the United States in the future 
(p. 24), people paid at best only lip service to the 
idea of international control of atomic energy 
and insisted that the United States should keep 
the “secret” rather than turn it over to the 
United Nations (pps. 30-31); that, in any case, 
American science can be trusted to work out a 
defense against the bomb (p. 18); and, finally, 
that these are all problems for “the govern- 
ment,” anyway, and there is neither need nor 
use for the average person to concern himself 
with them (p. 29), especially when we can trust 
our government to do the “right” thing, inter- 
nationally, even at the expense of self-interest 
(p. 52). The picture of naive, uninformed, com- 
placent inertia which emerges is certainly a 
datum for those who are interested in analysis of 
contemporary American ideologies, though 
these sociologists may well prefer to turn either 
to the sixty-page appendix of statistical find- 
ings or to the previously published detailed re- 
port of these findings in “Public Reaction to the 
Atomic Bomb and World Affairs” (lithoprint, 
Cornell University, April, 1947). 

Beyond their interest in it as an item in the 
sociology of knowledge, sociologists will prob- 
ably find that the discussions of such technical 
problems as sampling methods in opinion sur- 
veys, extensive versus intensive interviewing, 
measuring changes in opinion attributable to a 
given event, and the issue of how to define and 
whom to include in the “public”—all of which 
are touched upon—too brief and too popularized 
to be of much use to them. An appendix contain- 
ing.the protocols of three intensive interviews 
may, however, be of interest to those who have 
not had occasion to acquire firsthand familiarity 
with this technique. 

The fact is, of course, that this little volume 
is intended for a popular audience, being (to 
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quote the jacket blurb) “a report to the public 
by the Committee on Social and Economic 
Aspects of Atomic Energy of the Social Science 
Research Council,” which financed the studies. 
Nevertheless, sociologists ought to take a close 
look at it or one of the many books like it, for 
there is a vast and growing popular literature 
dealing with one or another contemporary prob- 
lem and intended to convince people that 
“something should be done about it.” This 
book, like the rest of its genre, concludes, per- 
force, with a statement of objectives rather than 
with a program of action. These many calls to 
action, which, paradoxically, are unaccom- 
panied by any concrete proposals may serve to 
remind sociologists that their discipline has far 
to go before it can contribute useful social 
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National Opinion Research Center 
University of Chicago 


The American People: A Study in National Char- 
acter. By GEOFFREY GoRER. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1948. Pp. 246. $3.00. 


It has been fun to read this book. Ostensibly 
a scientific essay in “cultural anthropology,” 
Gorer’s composition is disfigured by none of the 
stigmata of his discipline. He rarely deviates 
into the vocational dialect; he sets forth his con- 
clusions without evidence and his inferences 
without the data from which he says he draws 
them; and he does so with the scalpeled sim- 
plicity that English writers on the United 
States so often manifest. Occasionally, Gorer’s 
style brings to mind Bertrand Russell at his 
most sardonic. But there is no irony in this cul- 
tural anthropologist. He is, at least so far as this 
essay goes, a very earnest young man of the 
faith of the authors of the constitution of 
U.N.E.S.C.O., and he offers us his portrait as a 
work in that faith. He avers in his Foreword: 


I believe that the future peace and prosperity of 
the world depend on the mutual understanding and 
fruitful collaboration of the English and American 
peoples and governments, and that such under- 
standing and collaboration are our only safeguard 
against the inconceivable horrors of another war, 
or the horrors, only slightly less grim, of totalitarian 
domination. But mutual understanding cannot 
endure if it is founded on delusions and falsifications; 
it must be based on the acceptance of our widely 
differing characters and ways of looking at the 
world. This book is an attempt to contribute to such 
understanding. 
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From what I had heard about the reception 
of this generous undertaking, I doubted whether 
it could be catled successful. And, having read it, 
I can see, even if it were not the high deductive 
fantasy it is, why it must have failed. According 
to Gorer’s own account, his studies in the cul- 
tural anthropology of a primitive society were 
cut off by an illness which became chronic and 
caused his return to a civilization nurturing a 
Rockefeller Foundation, which allowed him a 
grant on which he could study American radio 
and films. From this jungle he passed on to the 
Institute of Human Relations at Yale Univer- 
sity, where, as an associate of Messrs. Earl Zinn 
and John Dollard, he fell into making researches 
in the detailed record of a New England schizo- 
phrenic. The latter led him “‘to study fairly con- 
sistently the early lives of Americans who did 
not develop such symptoms.” From Yale, 
Gorer transferred his activities to Washington, 
where he served as a functionary of one of the 
British war missions. His job was “liaison.” 
This, he says, brought home to him how hard it 
came to people to endure differences, especially 
slight ones, or to acknowledge the other fellow’s 
right to be different. Everywhere, he concluded, 
men went about thanking God that they were 
not as other men. Presumably nowhere, not 
among psychoanalysts, nor even in himself, did 
he encounter a mind that could feel that “there 
but for the grace of God go I.” 

As he tells it, Gorer visited forty of our forty- 
eight states. His contacts, however, do not seem 
to have been of a different order from the pro- 
fessional and social peers he met in New Haven 
and in Washington. This, he asserts, does not 
matter, since the American people are a people 
in motion, not inbred, so that a generalized con- 
clusion about the “concatenation of their char- 
acteristics,” their “pattern of behavior” as 
those mold the institutions in which the whole 
society lives, can be readily developed as a “con- 
sistent theme.” Gorer’s account of the American 
people is thus a reduction of every aspect of the 
national being except the religious and the mili- 
tary to a few simple, continuously operating 
causes. He accounts for the family, for love and 
friendship, for competition and emulation, for 
business, industry, and education by deducing 
them from identical postulates. He excuses his 
silence on religion by a claim of ignorance. In 
view of his method the claim seems disingenu- 
ous, and too many reviewers indicate that a 
similar but sincere modesty with respect to the 
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rest of the national being would have improved 
the book. 

But the reviewers do Gorer wrong, I think. 
They are penalizing him for his findings—which 
may or may not be more or less correct—when 
they are in fact reacting to a manner and meth- 
od which would anywhere render all findings 
suspect. For this reason, I shall confine my ob- 
servations to Gorer’s procedures and remark 
upon his assertions only to illustrate the pro- 
cedures. 

First, as to manner. It impresses me as dog- 
matic and absolutist, an utterance of contro- 
versial statements as if they were infallible de- 
liverances, and in too apt a literary style. I rec- 
ognize that Gorer aimed at a short and readable 
book; but what is the use of making a book 
short and readable if its effect is to repel the 
very reader he wants to persuade? A writer’s 
alternatives are not necessarily to gore or to 
bore. 

Then, as to method. Somewhere Thomas Jef- 
ferson observed that “the moment a person 
forms a theory, the imagination sees in every 
object only the facts which favor the theory.” 
Our cultural anthropologist’s judgment con- 
cerning the American people seem to me apt to 
this observation. Basically, his method is not 
empirice!, not inductive, but hypothetico- 
deductive. He takes for true certain proposi- 
tions concerning human nature and human rela- 
tions which are still highly controversial. He 
employs them dogmatically, without proof or 
argument, as his “frames of reference,” and he 
selects and organizes his observations to con- 
form to his dogmas. Thus he has made of his 
essay the argument of a foregone conclusion 
from premises of which a consensus among 
anthropologists, to say nothing of other social 
scientists, is still remote. These premises are 
Freud’s familiar Oedipus « smplex, some vari- 
ants from the Gestaltists, and Margaret Mead. 
If their employment is a try at thinking scien- 
tifically, as Gorer avers he tried, then, in an 
effort such as his to contribute to international 
understanding, a prior step would have been to 
justify the selection of these postulates, as 
against others, to the community of social scien- 
tists by whom ultimately his essay will be rated 
for scientific competency. 

Another step would have been for Gorer not 
merely to say, as he does, that he has adequate 
documentation but to produce it, if not in the 
body of his text, at least in an appendix. It 
would be a pretty naive cultural anthropology 


that expects highly controversial propositions to 
be accepted on an ipse dixit. Still another step in 
method would have been to evince a decent re- 
gai for those data which do not harmonize with 
the writer’s postulated universals. Take Gorer’s 
employment of authentic American proverbs, 
such as have come from American experience. 
Obviously, if it is proper for him to cite “A 
sucker is born every minute,” it is improper not 
to cite its obverse, “The customer is always 
right”; if it is proper to educe the Americans’ 
craving “‘to make more and better things,” it is 
improper to belittle or ignore the hardly less 
spontaneous and voluntary effort to apply the 
method of science also to improving human re- 
lations throughout the national being. Gorer’s 
remarks upon American Jewry seem to me espe- 
cially evidential of the dangers of his method. 
To many they will read as anti-Semitic con- 
struction, or, in the Freudian dialect, a defense 
mechanism evoked by his country’s dishonor- 
able conduct with regard to the Palestinian 
mandate, or by something obscenely deeper. 
They will in the Freudian manner make a great 
deal of the fact that Gorer, in the course of a 
footnote of comment on Emma Lazarus’ oft- 
quoted poem about Bartholdi’s Statue of Lib- 
erty, adds irrelevantly “some twenty years 
after writing the sonnet she became one of the 
leading Zionists.” They will point out that The 
Colossus was written in 1883, that its author 
died in 1887, and that the Zionist movement did 
not get launched until 1896. They will suggest 
that, though this kind of writing may be the 
new cultural anthropology, it can hardly be sci- 
entific correctness, at least in nontotalitarian 
countries. 

Many of the things, however, which Gorer 
has to say about our national character seem to 
me certainly perceptive and perhaps just. I 
think it is a pity that the method by which this 
admirable writer came to them and the manner 
in which he said them cannot but render them 
suspect and defeat the purpose for which he tells 
us he said them. I hope he will try again, with 
adequate documentation, due consideration for 
nonconforming facts, and a lively realization 
that the way to understanding is an art of com- 
munication other than that he has so skilfully 
practiced in this very entertaining imaginative 
exercise in seeing “in every object only the facts 
which favor the theory.” 

H. M. Kaien 


New School for Social Research 
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The American Democracy: A Commentary and an 
Inter pretation. By Harotp J. Lasxi. New 
York: Viking Press, 1948. Pp. x +785. $6.50. 
It is probably safe to assert that Professor 

Laski’s large and meaty book is the most impor- 

tant commentary on American institutions, 

traits, and ideals by a foreign observer since 

James Bryce’s American Commonwealth was 

published in 1888. It takes its place with Alexis 

de Tocqueville’s Democracy in America and 

Bryce’s classic work as one of the three epoch- 

making efforts of intelligent and sympathetic 

outsiders to estimate the nature, operations, and 
future prospects of the civilization of the United 

States. 

The ideological contrasts in these notable 
works, appearing at intervals of approximately 
a half-century are worthy of comment. De 
Tocqueville wrote as an aristocratic French lib- 
eral who had many misgivings about the Ameri- 
can democratic experiment, all too many of 
which have been borne out by the experience of 
a century, even if not always for the reasons 
given by De Tocqueville. Bryce was a learned 
Victorian libertarian, full of sympathy for 
American democracy, though acutely aware of 
its defects and problems. He lived to write a new 
edition in which he admitted that, while his 
earlier hopes for American democracy had not 
been entirely blasted, they had been notably 
deflated. Doubtless, he would feel far more 
strongly on this matter if he were writing in 
1948 instead of in 1920. Laski writes in the spirit 
of moderate socialism after the pattern of the 
British Labour party’s economic and social 
philosophy. 

Each of these writers was fairly representa- 
tive of the dominant ideological spirit of western 
Europe at the time he wrote. It is interesting 
and illuminating to note that, in the periods of 
De Tocqueville and Bryce, the United States 
was ahead of the institutional procession in Eu- 
rope, while today it lags behind the trends in 
western Europe, of which Laski’s frame of refer- 
ence may be regarded as reasonably typical. In 
other words, the United States is no longer lead- 
ing, except perhaps from the standpoint of sheer 
power based on its remarkable technological 
achievements. The United States may be the 
most powerful great state in the mid-twentieth 
century, but it is surely no longer the most 
progressive. 

The coverage of Laski’s volume is compre- 
hensive and impressive. Though some might 
have supposed that he would concentrate 
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mainly on American political and economic in- 
stitutions, he deals with nearly every aspect of 
the American scene. He leads off with an ac- 
count of the basic traditions and spirit of Ameri- 
can culture. Then he treats our federal, state, 
and local political institutions. Next he takes up 
the problems of business, mainly big business, 
and labor relations in the United States. Fol- 
lowing this comes an elaborate survey and 
analysis of American religion, education, cul- 
ture (in the conventional use of the term), com- 
munication agencies, and professions. American 
minority problems are then dealt with, followed 
by an evaluation of American foreign policies 
and the role of the United States as a world 
power. The book concludes with a critical but 
basically sympathetic interpretation of the 
American way of life as a pattern of civilization 
and a powerful factor in shaping the destiny of 
the world in the next half-century. 

Some reviewers have contended that Laski 
would have done better to have stuck to his 
specialties of political and economic institutions 
and that his treatment of social, intellectual, 
and cultural factors and processes in American 
life is inferior to the chapters on economics and 
politics. I do not share this view. It seems to me 
that the material on fields other than politics 
and economics is, on the whole, the best. Cer- 
tainly, it is more original and useful, for we have 
previously known Laski’s ideas about our po- 
litical and economic life, and the present volume 
adds little to his former comments on American 
economic activities and political institutions. 
Especially to be commended are his observa- 
tions on American education, notably higher 
education. 

This volume is so large and comprehensive 
that no review could do justice to its merits or 
point out its shortcomings, though the former 
far exceed the latter. A long review could be 
composed on the basis of almost any single page 
in the book. Only general characterizations and 
appraisals can be set down here. 

The book reveals, as anybody familiar with 
Laski’s writings would expect, an amazing body 
of varied and cogent information, well organized 
and expressed with superb literary skill. Surely, 
the majority of his expositions, analyses, and 
strictures are sound, and even where he would 
appear to many American experts to fall into 
error or be ignorant of important and corrective 
facts his presentation is stimulating and provoc- 
ative. 

Naturally, the book is as much Laski as che 
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United States and is more properly described as 
Harold Laski’s interpretation of American de- 
mocracy than as American democracy, in any 
cold, realistic, and objective summation. But 
this is inevitable in the case of any writer pos- 
sessed of enough creative imagination to write a 
book of this sort. It is no more true of Laski’s 
book than of John Gunther’s Inside U.S.A., 
and, as an interpreter of American civilization, 
Laski compares with Gunther about as John 
Dewey does with Dale Carnegie. 

Throughout the book one constantly runs 
into Laski’s lofty and pontifical tone, with its 
note of finality, his intellectual exhibitionism in 
parading varied and often obscure information, 
and his effort to convey the impression that he 
has known intimately almost every important 
figure in all aspects of American life, has 
searched their souls, and has milked them dry of 
all relevant information. Yet, in his acknowledg- 
ment of aid and in personal references through- 
out the book, he often proclaims that he re- 
ceived much aid from those who could not have 
helped him a great deal, while others on whom 
he obviously leaned heavily are neglected or 
wholly ignored. For example, it is hard to see 
just how Professor Rostovtzev’s great work on 
The Social and Economic History of the Hellen- 
istic World could have been “a continuous 
source of illumination” in preparing a book on 
the United States in 1948, while there is no men- 
tion of Professor Wilfred E. Binkley, whose 
book on Powers of the President was the source of 
so much inspiration and information for Laski’s 
The American Presidency. 

Especially in dealing with education and the 
professions does Laski boost his cronies, often 
fantastically, while overlooking those of far 
greater significance in American thought and 
learning. One man who wrote an interesting but 
thin little volume, aside from his main profes- 
sional interests, is mentioned a number of times, 
mainly on the basis of this book, as though he 
were a leading figure in shaping contemporary 
American social thought, while men like James 
Harvey Robinson do not appear in the text or 
the Index. One teacher in the social science field 
who was possssed of real intellectual subtlety 
but was notoriously ineffective in classroom 
forensics is repeatedly cited as though he were 4 
spellbinder of students, while such great class- 
room orators as William Graham Sumner, Ed- 
ward A. Ross, Franklin Henry Giddings, and 
Carlton J. H. Hayes are overlooked. 

The interpretation of recent American social 
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and moral philosophy is overwhelmingly New 
Dealish, even though the latter fell far short of 
being anything like as far-reaching as Laski’s 
socialistic program. Hence, those who have 
sharply criticized Roosevelt, the New Deal, and, 
especially, our intervention in the second World 
War are excoriated. Notable here is the bitter 
comment on Henry L. Mencken, for whom Laski 
often had kind words before 1938 (pp. 422-23), 
and the almost complete reversal of his previ- 
ous reverent attitude toward the juristic ideas 
of Roscoe Pound (pp. 443-44). The late Charles 
Beard escapes, apparently because his book on 
President Roosevelt and the Coming of the War, 
1941, did not appear until after Laski’s book 
was on the presses, and he had seemingly over- 
looked Beard’s first book on Roosevelt’s foreign 
policy. 

The basic philosophy and underlying analy- 
sis throughout the book is a consistent, if rea- 
sonable, economic interpretation of history, 
though Laski slips when his warm sympathy for 
Roosevelt and the New Deal clashes with it. 
The underlying theme is the rise of American 
big business and its effect on all American insti- 
tutions and intellectual trends. Laski concedes 
to big business a large share in producing Ameri- 
can material prosperity, unmatched in the mod- 
ern world, but he contends that this contribu- 
tion has been seriously tempered or tainted with 
waste, exploitation, intolerance, bad taste, and 
an impulse to imperialism and war. 

The thesis of the malevolent effect of big 
business is often rammed home with effect and 
conviction, but it is at times overdone, espe- 
cially in connection with American militaristic 
and expansionist trends. This may have been 
true with respect te the pressures toward inter- 
vention in the first World War, though it was 
the bankers rather than the businessmen who 
were leaders in our interventionism in 1916-17 
and in our imperialism between the two world 
wars. But big business was strongly against in- 
tervention in the second World War. Interven- 
tionism and international aggressiveness, if they 
can be charged against the United States since 
1929, must be attributed almost wholly to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and late New Deal policies, even 
if big business and the Republicans have since 
climbed aboard the interventionist band wagon. 

Laski’s interpretation of the United States as 
a world power is consistently interventionist, at 
times approaching the preposterous, as, for ex- 
ample, his estimate of the dolorous results which 
would surely have followed our failure to inter- 


vene in both world wars (p. 502). But he sanely 
admits that probably neither the destiny of the 
League of Nations nor the trend of world poli- 
tics would have been notably altered if we had 
joined the League in 1920. While Laski properly 
stresses the importance of “‘manifest destiny” 
in our history, he does not sufficiently empha- 
size the enormous effect of the doctrines of Ad- 
miral Mahan, though he is mentioned (p. 560). 
Our participation in the two world wars is inter- 
preted as a noble effort to mobilize our highest 
aspirations, though more competent commenta- 
tors, such as the late Dr. Beard, regards this 
policy as a possible prelude to American and 
world ruin. Neither extreme interpretation need 
be accepted, but the critical view is entitled to 
serious consideration. 

In conclusion, Laski thus phrases the funda- 
mental crisis in American civilization today: 
“The true crisis of a community comes when its 
members have to learn to regard its traditions 
from a new angle, and to anticipate its future 
with a new emotion, and to do both of these 
upon premises sufficiently alike to enable them 
to discuss their implications peacefully in terms 
of reason. For persuasion, and not force, is the 
real safeguard, where it can be had, of civilized 
living.” 

One may give hearty assent to this sage 
proposition, but many will find it difficult to 
understand just how this deliberation, perspec- 
tive, and sweet reasonableness can be attained 
so long as we continue to operate our govern- 
ment primarily upon the basis of the emotion- 
charged foreign emergencies, which are an al- 
most inevitable and permanent accompaniment 
of the American foreign policy which Professor 
Laski so fervently commends. 


HARRY ELMER BARNES 
Cooperstown, New York 


‘ 


England: A History of the Homeland. By HENRY 
Hamitton. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
1948. Pp. 597. $6.00. 

This is a very substantial, intelligent, and re- 
liable history of England in modern times. It is 
particularly valuable to American readers in 
these days when England has reached a critical 
period in its social development and seems to be 
launched on revolutionary and far-reaching de- 
partures. The book helps us to understand what 
led to the Labour party victory in 1945 and 
what had produced the policies that the Labour 
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government is now initiating and seeking to 
execute. This it does by supplying an ample his- 
torical background for studying English social 
problems as they have developed under the 
strains of world wars, especially World War II. 

While Professor Hamilton frequently goes 
back to early modern times to illustrate social 
trends, the emphasis is primarily on what has 
happened in the last hundred years and particu- 
larly between 1890 and 1939. The author is an 
economic historian, which probably accounts 
for the fact that the book contains a very mini- 
mum of the traditional political, military, and 
diplomatic history and is almost wholly devoted 
to social, institutional, and economic history. 

The treatment is topical rather than chrono- 
logical. Part I, entitled “Our Needs,” treats 
mainly of physical factors: the land and people, 
agricultural problems, food, dress, and health. 
Part II is on “Our Work” and handles indus- 
trialism, capitalism, finance, and commerce, in- 
cluding an excellent chapter on the development 
of capitalism in the United States. Part III, 
dealing with “Human Relations,” considers the 
rise of classes, professions, and specialization, 
the labor movement, and the place of woman in 
modern society. Part IV, devoted to “Other Hu- 
man Beings,”’ covers communications, commer- 
cial expansion, imperialism, and colonial gov- 
ernment. Part V considers “Our Institutions” 
and takes up government, social security, edu- 
cation, and civil liberties. Especially cogent, 
timely, and helpful is the chapisr on “Social 
Security from Elizabeth to Beverijge.” Written 
during the second World War, the book does not 
get down to the actual installation of the Labour 
government of 1945. 

The book is provided with a number of excel- 
lent pictures, maps, and charts, and it is clearly 
and interestingly written. The tone of the book 
is liberal and progressive, and the author is pre- 
sumably sympathetic with the Labour party 
program. The volume is free from the insularity, 
the provincialism, and the arrogance of too many 
English historians. The author recognizes that 
there are other people than the English in the 
world who have done things in modern times 
and also that some of the things the English 
have done have not always been for the benefit 
of either England or the world at large. He has a 
clear conception of cultural lag as the basis of 
most of the problems and perplexities of our 
time: 

We train technicians to turn a blind eye on the 
social consequences of scientific discovery. We train 


administrators to carry out their responsibilities in 
complete ignorance of the forces which are revolu- 
tionizing human institutions and human aspirations 
in the age of potential plenty. We have not begun to 
train a generation of citizens alert to the common 
resources science has made available for the satis- 
faction of our common needs. Meanwhile technology 
has palced at our disposal new techniques for 
shaping public opinion, the daily press, the film and 
the radio. We have thus acquired new instruments 
for adult education before we have brought the tech- 
nique of educating youth into line with the basic 
requirements of democracy defined as the promotion 
of social adjustment by rational assent arising from 
growing understanding of needs we share and wide- 
spread knowledge of the available means for satisfy- 
ing them. 


All in all, this book is a splendid example of 
the so-called ‘““New History” and is the best so- 
cial history of modern England known to the 
reviewer. Indeed, there are few, if any, better 
social and economic histories of any country in 
modern times. Sociologists interested in con- 
temporary social problems, in social economy, 
and in social evolution will find the book most 
informing and stimulating. While not historical 
sociology, it is social history at its best. 


Harry ELMER BARNES 
Cooperstown, New York 


Das sittliche Problem der Macht (“The Ethical 
Problem of Power’). By GERHARD RITTER. 
Bern: A. Francke A.G. Verlag, 1948. Pp. 176. 
Fr. 6.60. 


Professor Ritter’s constructive contribution 
to the ethical problem of power is timely indeed 
in a situation where precisely this problem is 
bound to become increasingly pressing and bur- 
densome for the American mind. Modern man— 
to put it mildly—has proved himself no wiser 
and no better than the Founding Fathers. At 
home the powers of government have vastly in- 
creased beyond the intent of the founders. 
Abroad American power extends over great, if 
vanquished, nations without their consent. Eco- 
nomically the fates of more than half the world 
are given within the power of America. And, 
above all, this country holds the power over the 
very “to be or not to be” of civilization in the 
shape of the atom bomb. 

No matter what their material achievements, 
all states are works of human engineering, de- 
signed to operate on the basic power sources of 
ethical convictions, be they religious or politi- 
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cal. And since these ideological power fuels are 
highly diverse among nations, no task could be 
more important today than to trace conflicting 
national ideologies back to their point of origin, 
for we might possibly discover some common 
pool of ethics from which the high-octane fuels 
of democracy were generated as well as the 
steam of the Soviet revolution and the high ex- 
plosives of fascism. Discovery of some common 
pool of what might be termed an “ethical crude” 
would bring us a large step forward in the co- 
ordination for smooth operation of the various 
governmental machines. 

Ritter, a historian of Freiburg University, 
has blazed the trail in this direction, even 
though the trail does not reach its goal. His work 
has been handicapped by political captivity un- 
dex the Nazis and postwar hardships, but typi- 
cally, also, the author’s observation point is 
elevated above the turmoils of the day. Even 
at the height of the Greco-Roman civilization, 
he points out, international ethics was practi- 
cally unknown. Even after the policy of city 
destruction, extermination, and enslavement of 
“barbarians” was superseded in the pax Romana 
by the policy of sparing the vanquished, that 
policy was not based on ethical precepts but 
much rather upon the self-interest of Rome. Of 
the inherent conflict between ethics and power, 
Roman civilization became aware only in its 
decline when from their ivory towers of rational- 
ism the Stoic philosophers looked down with 
smiling resignation upon the vain and futile 
turmoils of the world. 

International ethics became possible only 
through the Judeo-Christian faith in a univer- 
sal God whose common fatherhood made broth- 
ers of all men. Yet it was not until Christianity 
became—by the default of paganism as much as 
by its own efforts—the state church of the 
Roman Empire and a world power that its senti- 
ment of human brotherhood acquired political 
expression in the church’s successful attempt to 
build God’s kingdom on earth. The unique rec- 
onciliation between ethics and power which kept 
the Christian world in peaceful co-operation 
from the ninth to the fifteenth century was 
based upon theocracy; the powers that be, in 
other words, were held small in their own eyes 
and responsible for their every act in the eyes of 
God. Likewise “justice” was seen as based upon 
divine, not mundane, laws. This magnificent 
edifice of international ethics collapsed when in 
the Renaissance the “modern” man was born 
with his “‘not heaven, but the earth” for Leit- 
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motiv and with his claims to be the measure of 
all things. When “modern” man created for 
himself the “modern” nationalist state, when 
mundane and spiritual rulers could no longer 
agree upon their competences, and when in one 
significant year we find three popes and three 
emperors locked in internal and external bat- 
tles, the sun sets over international ethics, and 
the long night sinks in which still we live: the 
dark age of power demonism. 

Within Christianity the engines of the vari- 
ous nationalist states still pump up their ideo- 
logical fuels from the basic “ethic crude” but 
have developed from it widely different derivates 
to suit their specific situations and needs. Of 
these the author describes the four most impor- 
tant: the political ideologies of Machiavelli and 
Thomas More and the spiritual ideologies of 
Luther and Calvin. These four significantly 
have arisen almost simultaneously in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century after the spiritual 
collapse of the Holy Roman Empire; and, also 
significantly, they still are driving forces in the 
modern states, be they democratic or Fascist or 
Communist. 

Machiavellism, the author holds, must be 
viewed and judged on the background of Italy’s 
political atomization and invasion by foreign 
powers. The unethical aspects of Machiavellism 
are explained as the ethics of the suffering pa- 
triot to whom the ends of national regeneration, 
liberation, and unity justify all means of power 
politics, no matter how dubious. Plainly there is 
but one step from sixteenth-century Machiavel- 
lism to twentieth-century fascism, and the iden- 
tical situation of Machiavelli’s split and occu- 
pied Italy and the Germany of today shows the 
grave danger of Fascist revival. 

Thomas More’s Utopia in contrast is the 
New Deal of the sixteenth century. Not power 
is the goal of the state byt the commonweal. 
This ideal state builds not upon obsolete tradi- 
tions but upon simon-pure rationalism; it 
stresses the civic virtues, not the soldierly ones. 
However, for the realization of the ideal highly 
artificial means are needed. One of them is the 
abolition of money and of private property. An- 
other is an “iron curtain” against the rest of the 
world. If forced to defend their soil, the utopians 
prefer to spare their own precious blood and do 
their fighting with hirelings. Economic enslave- 
ment of enemies, the stirring-up of revolutions 
in enemy lands, and the bribing of traitors are 
viewed as means for the “humanization of war- 
fare” and as quite legitimate in the “morally 
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superior” people’s hands. The histories of both 
Britain and America in some respects are chap- 
ter and verse to the utopian ethics and precepts. 
Generally one might say that the European con- 
tinent has embraced its Machiavelli in the pur- 
suit of power politics, whereas insular states, 
like Britain and America, have taken their cue 
from Thomas More’s ideas. 

Ritter politely refrains from comparing the 
ethical contents of Machiavellism and utopian- 
ism, perhaps because—being a German—he 
does not feel in a position to do so. But then, to 
this reviewer, it would appear that the means 
proposed by More for the creation of the ideal 
state are not at all less reprehensible than those 
proposed by Machiavelli. For history proves— 
as in the example of the Romans—that from 
utterly ruthless and barbarous beginnings high 
civic virtues and responsibility of power may 
eventually develop, while, on the other hand, 
the attempted defense of self-styled “moral su- 
periority” by cold wars of economic coercion 
and political bribery ends in the depravation of 
the very morality which such a “humanization 
of warfare” wants to preserve. 

As certainly as Machiavellist ethics leads to 
fascism does utopianism lead to the Communist 
system with its own and peculiar power demon- 
ism in the end. 

If from these opposed ethics the “insular” 
and the “continental” power politics have failed 
increasingly to understand each other and have 
grown apart ever since the sixteenth century, 
the same schism has occurred in the religious 
field. Luther did not believe in the perfectibility 
of human nature, which to him appeared once 
more as a “mass of perdition.” He never con- 
ceived of a Christian state but only of Christian 
princes to whom God had given the sword so 
they might defend the good and ward off evil. 
Even under the best rulers Luther sees no hope 
that wars and other mundane evils could ever be 
abolished, but then to him this is the very rea- 
son Christian man should fight the evil, though 
the battle can never end. Since all government 
is viewed as God-ordained, Lutheranism is po- 
litically passive as long as freedom of religion is 
given. Lutheranism thus is a main source for 
that “spineless sdbservience” to almost any 
form of government with which the Germans 
are charged foremost from the Anglo-Saxon 
side. 

In the Anglo-Saxon countries Calvinism, and 
later on its offspring, Puritanism, emerged vic- 
torious from the reformatory struggles. Its doc- 
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trine of an unbounded optimism stands in sharp- 
est opposition to Luther’s pessimism. Its ideal is 
the Christian state; if rulers stand in the way of 
that ideal, they are un-Christian despots who 
must be overthrown by force of arms. From the 
Calvinist battles against despots there emerges 
the idea of democracy as the only true form of 
the Christian state. Once liberated from godless 
despotic rule, Puritanism holds, the people’s 
Christian virtues will almost automatically as- 
sert themselves. But when democracy is real- 
ized—as in the example of America—the main 
goal of the Christian state becomes the mundane 
welfare of its citizens, the unhampered pursuit 
of their happiness and acquisition of property. 
The religious ideal of liberty thereby is replaced 
by a purely humanitarian ideal. Strict Luther- 
anism, of course, must view such a goal as vain- 
glorious and hypocritical, just as pragmatical 
Calvinism must needs condemn Lutheran pas- 
sivity in the face of all kinds of even godless 
governments. 

Evaluation of the two doctrines is again left 
mostly to the reader. To this reviewer it ap- 
pears that Ritter’s message reads in essence: 
“Lutheranism is as one-sided as is Calvinism. 
Lutheran resignation to the world as an unalter- 
able ‘devil’s tavern’ is just as wrong as Calvin- 
ism’s final surrender to the materialism of the 
social welfare state. Religiously and—as a con- 
sequence—politically, both the ‘continental’ 
and the ‘insular’ sectors of Western civilization 
have fallen from the high ethical level achieved 
by the Civitas Dei ideal of the Middle Ages. In- 
creasingly we have worshiped lower forms of the 
deity, more localized and more tribalized gods in 
a quasi-return to paganism. As a consequence 
the unmitigated fury of power demonism has 
been unleashed in our midst. The only possible 
salvation from this fury lies in a return to basic 
Christianity, human brotherhood under one 
universal father-God. However, it is highly 
doubtful whether such a return will come to 
pass before mankind has been castigated by a 
final discharge of the highly explosive ideologies 
which the various nations have developed from 
the once common ethics pool and which are 
fueling the power engines of their states.” 

As the author thus lays bare the roots of con- 
flicts within Western civilization, the inevitable 
American question presents itself: “What can 
be done about it?” Answering from the corner 
where he stands (i.e., Germany), Ritter very 
rightly thinks that the intellectual effort of get- 
ting at the bottom of our ideological conflicts is 


in itself a large step toward eventual reconcilia- 
tion. The new German school of thought, as rep- 
resented by Ritter, the two Juengers, and 
Mitcherlich, to name just a few, views as its 
most important goal the demassing of the 
masses, the regeneration of the mass units to 
individual responsibility before God and fellow- 
men. Taking a leaf from Benjamin Constant, 
who a century ago predicted that democracy 
would eventually develop into the most despotic 
of all despots, this new school warns against the 
outright grafting of American democracy upon 
the German tree because, fed by the roots of 
that tree, the shoots of democracy might easily 
bear the radical fruits of either communism or 
fascism. What it recommends instead is a return 
to the native German liberalism, born with 
Kant and Wilhelm von Humboldt—a liberal- 
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ism based not upon the eudemonist morality of 
happiness pursuit and mundane welfare but 
upon Kantian austerity and the inexorability of 
Christ’s commands. Considering the factual sit- 
uation of ruined Germany, it would appear that 
such a spiritual austerity program lends itself 
pre-eminently for moral support of that physical 
austerity program which must inevitably bur- 
den that country for a great many years. Most 
qualified observers of postwar Germany would 
subscribe to the author’s comment that “ever 
since the downfall of the Hitler tyranny there 
has been more talk about the blessings of free- 
dom than is well. Since so far we have freedom 
programs rather than realities, there is grave 
danger that nobody will listen any more.” 


HEINRICH HAUSER 
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and Leo Postman, assistant professor of psychology, department of social relations, 
Harvard University. 

Experimental Sociometry and the 

Experimental Method in Science 
J. L. Moreno, M.D., chairman, The Sociometric Institute. 


The Social Psychology of Housing 
Robert K. Merton, professor of sociology, associate director of Bureau of Applied 
Social Research, Columbia University. 

Communication Research and the Social Psychologist 
Paul Lazarsfeld, professor of sociology, director of Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search, Columbia University. 

Psychological Approaches to the Prevention of War 
James G. Miller, M.D., professor of psychology and psychiatry, chairman, depart- 
ment of psychology, University of Chicago 


The first annual series of lectures in psychology sponsored by the University of Pittsburgh and published 
in 1947 under the title, Current Trends in Psychology, is now out of print. The third annual series of 
lectures, to be held in'1949, will have as its topic, Current Trends in Industrial Psycholog y. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Siang-Feng Ko, an adviser to the census bureau 
of China, past president of the Chinese Sociological 
Society, and a member of the departments of 
sociology at the University of Nanking and National 
Central university, reports in this issue his dis- 
coveries about the marriage customs of the tribal 
Lolo people of west China. He describes them as a 
classic instance of a cultural complex integrated 
with all other aspects of the culture and highly re- 
sistant to change. 

In “Research on the Chinese Family” Rose Hum 
Lee, assistant professor of sociology at Roosevelt 
College of Chicago, criticizes the sociological con- 
ceptions of the Chinese family as unrealistic and 
oblivious to deviations and current trends. The 
situation is righting itself, she thinks, since, while 
descriptions of the Chinese family have hitherto 
been made entirely by Western observers, they are 
now being produced by Chinese sociologists, who 
see it in its proper cultural context. 

In “Leisure Activities and the Socioeconomic 
Status of Children” three social scientists at the 
University of Chicago rt differences in the 
hobbies and recreation of children according to 
social class. They find that children who deviate 
from the leisure activities typical of their class are 
learning other cultural ways that prepare them for 
class mobility. The authors are Margherita Mac- 
donald, research assistant; Carson McGuire, of 
the Committee on Human Development; and 
Robert J. Havighurst, secretary of the committee 
and professor of education. 


Paul Glick is family analyst in the Population 
Division of the Bureau of the Census. He is at 
present engaged in a study of data on remarriage 
and the duration of marriage, widowhood, and 
divorce by social and economic level. Ip “Family 
Life and Full Employment,” in this issue, ne reports 
on the housing of married couples, the employment 
of married women, and family income under cur- 
rent conditions. 

That marriage in American society is largely 
endogamous within the occupational classes is a 
fact established by Richard Centers in “Marital 
Selection and Occupational Strata.” The author, 
assistant professor of psychology at the University 
of California at Los Angeles, has published a num- 
ber of articles on class relations and ideologies. 


Harvey J. Locke, associate professor of sociology, 
University of Southern California, and Muriel 
Mackeprang, a graduate student in the department. 
contribute to this issue “Marital Adjustment and 
the Employed Wife.” Glick’s statement (above) 
that there are now more married women than single 
in employment gives importance to their finding 
that the wife’s employment appears to play no role 
in marital adjustment. 


The possible effect whick nonparticipants might 
have had upon a survey is always the subject of 
speculation among investigators. In “Volunteer 
Subjects as a Source of Sampling Bias,” Paul 
Wallin, professor in the department of sociology and 
anthropology, Stanford University, compares the 
nonparticipating population, in a study of the pre- 
dictability of success in marriage, with the com- 
plete sample and finds that data from the nonpar- 
ticipants, had it been included, would not have 
influenced the findings. 


Two Important Publications 
PHILOSOPHIC ABSTRACTS 


A quarterly journal of philosophy containing re- 
views of important new in philosophy and a 
comprehensive survey of periodical literature in 
this field. An editorial neal a of so internationally 
distinguished philosophers. In USA, $4 per year; 
foreign, $5 per year. 


ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHIES 


With an Introduction by DR. W. Y. EVANS- WENTZ 


Second Edition, Revised 
Edited by 
W. D. GOULD, G. B. ARBAUGH, and R. F. MOORE 


Presents a concise survey of the major oriental 
philosophies. Extensive readings follow each chap- 
ter. Designed for text or reference use. 


Contents: The Light From the East—Indian 
Philosophy—Philosophy of Hinduism—Jainism— 
Contemporary Indian Philosophy—Buddhism— 
Tibetan Buddhism—Chinese Philosophy and 
Confucius—Mencius—Lao Tzu—Chuang Tzu— 
Japanese Philosophy. Readingsfrom the Rig Veda, 
Tattva Bodha, Vakya Sudha, Katha U panishad. 
Bhagavad Gita, Niyamsara, Dhamma pada, Ana- 
lects, Book of M encius, Tao Te Ching, Nihongi, etc. 


Cloth, $3.00 Send for complete catalog. 
RUSSELL F. MOORE CO. 
475 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N.Y. 


INDEX 
to the AMERICAN 


JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 
Volumes I-LIl 


This InpEx, classified by subject and author, * 
lecates easily and quickly any article pub- 
lished in the Journal from 1895 to 1947. 
It also contains a reprint of Professor Small’s 
“Fifty Years of Sociology in the United 
States, 1865-1915,” and a survey of the de- 
velopment of sociology since 1915, written 
by Louis Wirth. 


PRICE: $5.50 
Special Price to Students in Residence - $5.00 


The University of Chicago Press 


TWO IMPORTANT NORTON BOOKS ON PSYCHIATRY 


“Probably the best general statement 
of the fundamentals of psychoanal- 
ysis which has yet appeared,”’— 
WInFRED OVERHOLSER, M.D. “A 
magnificent job . .. should be read 
by all medical students, nurses, social 
workers, counsellors and people who 
want a clear understanding of this 
C. Fry, M.D. 
$3.75 


Translated by James Strachey. Published 
for the first time in book form, this is . 
“a remarkably clear statement of the 
psychoanalytical conception of the 
mind, a succinct explanation of neu- 
rosis, and a modest account of analyt- 
ical therapy. . . . A great intellectu- 
al, moral, and even esthetic experi- 
ence.’—LioneL WN.Y. 
Times Book Review $2.00 


Sand for free complete list of Norton Books on Psychiatry 
At all bookstores > W.W. NORTON & CO. « 101 Fifth Ave., New Yok 3 =e 


Answering a real need... 


Social Work An Introduction to the Field 


Herbert Stroup Written in nontechnical language, this book provides a 
Assistant Professor readable and responsible picture of the nature of social 

of Sociology work and its various functions at the present time. Each 
Brooklyn College chapter is introduced by a case study appropriate to the 


theme of the chapter. Major stress is on contemporary 
developments, but in order that the student may better 
understand these, the author has traced the history of 
social work in America. ‘ 


A great many charts, graphs, and illustrations contribute 
to the clarity and interest value of this text. 


Of great use to all students in the field are the up-to- 
date bibliographies of books and periodicals. 


American Book Company 
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Rural Life in the 
United States 


by CARL C. TAYLOR and Associates 


Eight rural sociologists, now or formerly affiliated with the Division of Farm 
Population and Rural Welfare, United States Department of Agriculture, 
have here drawn upon the Division’s studies to explain the diversified and 
fast-changing rural life of our country today. Perhaps the book’s most 
notable contributions to an understanding of rural society everywhere are 
the chapters on the seven major type-farming areas in the United States. 


“It is a magnificent piece of work on one of the most important aspects of con- 
temporary life. [The authors] have covered a very wide field and yet have 
given a balanced treatment to all parts.” 

—Earte F. Younc, University of Southern California 


579 pages, illus.; $5.00 text 


America Divided 


Minority and Group Relations in the United States 


by ARNOLD and CAROLINE ROSE 
Washington University 


An enlightening and up-to-date discussion of the entire field of minority re!a- 
tions in America. Unlike many books on the subject, it deals with a// the 
minorities of the United States—Catholics and Jews no less than Negroes, 
Chinese, and Mexicans. While factual and systematic, it provides the student 
with a provocative picture of the minority problems of our day. 


“This book fills a long-standing need for a treatment of minority group prob- 
lems in a form suitable for courses in social problems and race relations. The 
different minority groups are discussed in a consistent frame of reference, 
which adds greatly to the presentation. This book is a definite contribution 
to the understanding that is necessary before this problem [of minority groups 


in general] can be solved.” —Francis E. Merriit, Dartmouth College 


364 pages; $3.00 text 

Examination copies on request 
College Department 501 Madison Avenue 
ALFRED A. KNOPF NEW YORK 22 
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PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND 
An Inquiry into the Science of Human Relations 
By STUART CHASE 


A challenging and provocative introduction 
to the social sciences, adopted for orienta- 
tion and survey courses in dozens of colleges 
and universities since its publication last 
September. Both college teachers and pro- 
fessional and scientific journals have wel- 
comed the book with extraordinary en- 
thusiasm. 


IMPORTANT 
NEW TEXTS 
FOR 
SOCIOLOGY 
CLASSES 


TEXT 
EDITIONS 
OF 
DISTINGUISHED 


WORKS 
priced. 


An AMERICAN DILEMMA 


The Negro Problem and Modern Democracy 
By GUNNAR MYRDAL 


So important is the contribution made by 
this comprehensive and unbiased study of 
Negro life and activity in relation to the to- 
tal American community, that scores of 
colleges and universities have been using it 
in the regular trade edition. It will there- 
fore be good news to all sociologists that a 
Text Edition is now available, identical 
with the original edition, but specially 


THE FAMILY: 
ITS FUNCTION AND DESTINY 
Edited by RUTH NANDA ANSHEN 


Because this new volume is one of the most 
important contributions which has been 
made on an urgent problem of our culture, 
we are making a Text Edition of it available 
for student use. Here is a synthesis of con- 
temporary knowledge and understanding 
of the family in many cultures, representing 
21 distinguished scholars in sociology, an- 
thropology, demography, psychiatry, etc.— 
an invaluable supplementary text for col- 
lege classes. 


$4.50 


$5.00 


HARPER 
& BROTHERS 
PUBLISHERS 


49 East 33d Street 
New York 16, N.Y. 
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A NEW THEORY OF HUMAN EVOLUTION 
By SIR ARTHUR KEITH 


VER since man’s kinship with the apes was recognized, there has 
been controversy over the nature and habitat of his pre-human 
ancestors and the causes which led to their evolution into homo sapiens. 
Now Sir Arthur Keith, in a book finished, as he tells us, on his eighty-first 
birthday, gives us the results of his years’ study of these questions. 


It was formerly held that man was actually descended from apes of 
the existing species, the European perhaps from the chimpanzee, the 
Negro from the gorilla and the Mongol from the orang-outang. Of late 
years, however, it has come to be the general opinion among anthro- 
pologists that man is not descended from any existing anthropoid but 
from some now extinct relative; and the fact that all races of mankind will 
readily interbreed has been taken to show that the human species is really 
one, and must therefore be the offspring, if not of one pair, at least of 
one related group. $4.75 


HISTORICAL SOCIOLOGY 


By HARRY ELMER BARNES DICTIONARY OF 
i lo of theories 


from Oriental times to our own day—from 


ancient creation tales to the dogmas of Speng- HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD 

ler, Toynbee and Sorokin, and the more scien- Edi 

tific and reliable interpretations of the his- itor 

torical sociologists and social historians. It is a 

comprehensive review of all the main ideas Blazes a new trail in consolidating and 

about the rise, expansion, and mutations of standardizing the usage of the best writers and 

associated life among mankind. scholars in its field. It provides a precise work- 
As a contribution to social theory and tech- ing terminology. 

niques, the book presents and assesses all the Represents a tremendous amount of work 

work which has been done in_ historical by a board of distinguished sociologists assisted 

sociology, indicates the merits and defects by nearly 100 contributing editors. v ill be con- 

of past achievements in this field, and lays sulted frequently and with profit.”—John A. 

the basis for more extended and _ reliable Fitch, Columbia University. $6.00 

writings in this realm of sociology in times to 

come. $3.00 


At Your Bookstore or Order Direct from 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


15 East 40th Street, Dept. 66 New York 16, N.Y. 
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If your sociology text is “old hat’... 
consider this new text 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


Sociology 


A STUDY OF SOCIETY AND CULTURE 


@ Second Edition 


written by an established writer... a prom- 
inent teacher... an authority in his field... 


KIMBALL YOUNG, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Sociology, Northwestern University 


To be published this summer, in time for your fall 
classes, the Second Edition of this popular text has all 
the advantages of the first edition—plus many more. 
Here are some of its important features: 


Sociological processes are presented as they oper- 
ate within the institutional framework. 


Cultural anthropology and sociology are closely 


- integrated. 


The up-to-date treatment of geography includes 
the effects of the air age and the atomic age. 


The statistical data on population is the most re- 
cent available. 


Emphasis is on culture-building and the compari- 
son of contrasting societies. 


Attention is given to new trends in racialism. 


| American Book Company 
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Third Edition of a Successful Text... 


Completely Reorganized . .. Up-to-Date 
AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY 


By CARL A. DAWSON, McGill University; and WARNER E. GETTYS, Univer- 
sity of Texas 


HIS THIRD EDITION, largely rewritten, reflects in text and in research documentation the 

many important developments in sociology during this past decade. The reorganization of the 
book's material is noteworthy in making the text even more understandable to the student and 
consequently more teachable in the hands of the instructor. The authors’ use of much illuminating 
documentary material gives considerable first-hand acquaintance with the research activities of 
many specialized social scientists. 

In the short time since its publication, AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY has received 
enthusiastic comments from teachers of sociology throughout the country. Professor W. C. Water- 
man of Brooklyn College says, “Jt represents a real improvement over earlier editions. . . . It im- 
presses me as being a really superior book.” 764 pages %5.00 


A Text Gaining Wide Popularity... 


SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


By ROBERT E. L. FARIS, University of Washington 
HE MANY FORMS in which disorganization manifests itself—family, political, neighbor- 
hood, religious, economic—are carefully analyzed and detailed applications are given of gen- 
eral principles stated in the introductory chapters. Alfred McClung Lee, professor of sociology at 
Wayne University, says, “Faris’ book is a distinguished text . . . that will find a large audience. I 
especially like the many intimate descriptions of problem situations it provides. Students should like 
it very much.” 481 pages $4.50 


A Renowned Authority's Views on... 
PLENTY OF PEOPLE ~ ona tow They concer 


By WARREN S. THOMPSON, Director, Scripps Foundation for Research in Popu- 
lation Problems, Miami University § 

HE REVISED EDITION of this work supplies a thorough yet nontechnical discussion of 

the world’s population problems, and makes clear how many of them are directly related to 
every citizen’s welfare and to his civic responsibilities. “‘An excellent general treatment of the prob- 
lem . . . suitable for general reading as well as for supplementary use in courses in sociology, economics 
and human geography. A very good litile book . . . that deserves to be read by plenty of people.” — 
Peabody Journal of Education. 281 pages $3.50 


Stimulates Constructive Thinking in Terms of Current Ideas... 
RACE AND NATIONALITY —As Factors in American Life 


By HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD, New York University 


DISCUSSION of race and nationality and problems with world origins as a background. 
Particular emphasis is placed on their effect in the American way of life. “No more judicious 
and authoritative statement of the case for understanding and tolerance with respect to racial problems 
and minority groups has ever been published.”"—Harry Elmer Barnes. 216 pages $3.00 
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2 studies of new social patterns 


AGRICULTURE 


AND 


INDUSTRIALIZATION 


An Inquiry into the Adjustments That Take Place as an Agricultural 
Country is Industrialized 


BY PEI-KANG CHANG 


HIS is the first systematic study which brings economic theory and actual 
economic history together in considering the effects of industrial development 
upon an agricultural country. The emphasis is on China, the outstanding 
modern example of this process. Coming May 23. $5.00 


THE FAMILY REVOLUTION 
IN MODERN CHINA 


BY MARION J. LEVY, JR. 


R. LEVY’s book describes a critical cultural situation in terms of modern 
sociology. He shows how industrialization compels society to judge the 
individual in terms of his talents and efficiency rather than, as has formerly 
been the case in China, in terms of his family status. This is the only analysis 
which explains why the Chinese family pattern, set so firm for nearly 2,000 years, 
has suddenly changed so drastically. $6.00 
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